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OUR NORTHERN FRONTIER. 


By Rev. Wm. Warren, 


OIN G west from our Atlantic 
seaboard, Michigan is the 
first state to which the aboye 
designation applies. It is 

but little more than fifty years 
since the “whole state was north- 
ern frontier. To-day, about one-third 
of it is the home of pioneers. Log 
cabins and rudest shacks constitute the 
homes of a sturdy population of no 
small proportions. As compared with 
states farther west, it is small in ex- 
tent. The traveler from the east, 
however, has different impressions. 
After he has journeyed from New 
York to Detroit, he must travel a still 
greater distance, before he has trav- 


length of the state. 


lakes. 


ersed, Dy the most direct ratte, the 
At the Straits of 
Mackinaw, he is about midway be- 
tween the two extremes of the state. 

Michigan has 1,500 miles of navi- 
gable coast, and about 5,000: inland 
To no state in the interior 
portion of our country do so many 
people come from near and far, for 
rest, recreation and health in the sum- 
mer, as to Michigan. Mackinac Is- 
land was a central point for the early 
Romish missionaries from France and 
for the fur traders, before we had a 
national existence. Here Mrs, ‘Jere- 
miah Porter, after her long journey 
of sa 8 of miles through the 
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wilderness, began her noble life work. 
As in the past, so to-day, it is one of 
the most attractive and picturesque 
spots to be found, at home or abroad. 
The shores of Little and Grand Trav- 
erse bays and of many of the inland 
lakes, with their clean waters and in- 
vigorating climate, are thought by 
many to equal, if not surpass, in at- 
tractiveness even this gem of the 
Straits. Our aim is to do our utmost 
to make our state as helpful and up- 
lifting to the moral and spiritual well- 


being of men, as it is to their physical. 


In the past, Michigan pine has been 
of the finest, but her pine forests are 
for the most part no more. The 


wealth which has come from them, 


WM. H. WARREN, D. D. 


while enriching some of our citizens, 


has in large measure been accumulat- 
ed: by men in other states, who bought 
large tracts of pine lands here in the 


_early days. Our richest copper mines, 


too, to a large extent represent east- 
etn capital, and the proceeds enrich 
grand old Boston more than any other 
portion of the country, The hard 
wood forests are still very extensive 
in many parts of northern Michigan. 


The strip of country along the east- 


etn shores of Lake Michigan, extend- 
ing inland from fifteen to twenty-five 
miles and from the extreme southern 
border of the state well north towards 
the Straits, constitutes what is known 
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SOO CANAL ABOVE THE LOCK 


as the fruit belt. Peaches do not grow 
farther north than the Traverse re- 
gion. From some of the largest ship- 
ping points, more than 150 thousand 
baskets of fruit are shipped each day 
in the height of the season to the east, 


west and. south, many of them going 


in refrigerator cars as far east as 
New York and Boston. 

While the southern tiers of counties 
were settled at about the same time 
as northern Ohio, Indiana, Illinois 


and southern Wisconsin, a large pro-_ 
portion of the rest of the state is 
_ comparatively new country. The tide 


of emigration, a generation ago, swept 
westward and left northern Michigan 
in large part as much of a wilderness 
as ever. Since then this tide west- 


ward has from time to time receded 


and people from both the east and the 
west, as well as from other lands, 
have settled in this Peninsula State. 


For instance, hardy men from Car- 
‘son City, Nevada, when it was a 


booming town in its early days, came 
back to Michigan and named the place 
where they settled for the one they 
had recently left. Many towns in 


southern Michigan are named for 


places in New York and New Eng- 
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land from which the early settlers 


came. | 


Men do not usually go into the lum- 
bering and mining portions of the 
State with the intention of becoming 
settlers and making permanent homes. 
They go to make money, expecting 
to go back to “God’s country” as they 
call it, to enjoy the results of their 
toil. It is the permanent settlers, who 
follow the lumbermen, who are to give 
character to the country. A hetero- 
geneous population is to be found in 


almost every com- 
munity, large or 
small. Nearly 
every part of our 
country and every 
forei'gn country 
from. which emi- 
grants come to our 
shores is repre- 
sented) here.) 
Thirty-three nat- 
ionalities are found 


xy 


| 
within a few square miles, in the 


“Copper Country.” | | 

The great problem here as every- 
where else is how can people of such 
divergent tastes, customs, conditions 
and aims in life be helped into the 
noblest and truest manhood and wo- 
manhood. In spite of the fact that 
there are those who are disposed to 
discount the effectiveness of the 
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church and the ministry, there is no 
one instrumentality which is doing 
more to build up the most sterling 
manhood and womanhood, especially 
in these newer communities than the 
church of Christ. There are no men 
who have wielded in the past, or who 
are wielding to-day a more. potent 
and beneficent influence in these com- 
munities than our home missionary: 
pastors and the pastors of our strug- 
gling self-sustaining churches. When 


southern Michigan was our northern 


frontier; our home 
missionary pastors 
and churches were 
at the front in 
every effort for 
the building of a 
Christian state. 
Consider our 
educational inter- 
ests. Judge Cooley 
says in his “Michi- 
gan” in the Amer- 


§ 


MINING IN MICHIGAN | 
| | 


ican Commonwealth series, “The 
newer states of the Union in framing 


educational systems have been glad 


to follow the example of Michigan 
and have had fruitful and _ satisfac- 


tory success in proport as, they 
adhered to it.” ‘Where did 
this system come from? Again let | 
Judge Cooley speak: “John D, Pierce 
had been sent out in 1831 by the Con- 
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gregationalists asa home missionary.” 

He was deeply interested in the edu- 
cational welfare of the territory. 
When Michigan was received into 


the Union, Gov. Mason, the first gov-“ 


ernor of the state was urged to ap- 
point Mr. Pierce, the first superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. Once 
more Judge Cooley says: “The result 
was his appointment to the office and 
the commitment to his control of the 
whole subject of State education, with 
the charge and management of a mil- 
lion acres of land. The Legislature 
called upon him to prepare and report 
a system of common school and uni- 


versity education, and the report was_ 


made, approved and adopted the very 
year the State entered the Union. The 
system reported has in the main been 
in existence ever since.” It will thus 
be seen that the high position of our 
State in educational matters is directly 
due, in large measure, to the home 
missionary work which the Congrega- 
tionalists of the East made possible « on 
our northern 
frontier nearly 
seventy-five | 
years ago. | 
Professor Wil- 1 
liston Walker | 
calls attention to | 
the fact that in 
1845 Rev. L. 
Smith Hobert, fe 
pastor at Union a 
City, a home 
missionary pas- 
tor of a frontier /4 eget 
home missionary 
church, first pro- 
posed a “Gen- 
eral Convention 


ARCH ROCK 


of Western Congregationalists,” to 


debate concerning denominational ad- 
vancement. As is well known, this 
convention was held in July, 1846. 


Dr. Walker adds that this impulse _ 
which went out from’ Michigan re- 


sulted in the Albany Convention. 
The relation of these two gatherings 
o our National Council cannot be 
questioned. We can but recognize 
our debt of gratitude to the home mis- 
sionary pastors and the churches of 


MISSIONARY. 


Michigan in the forties for the Hless- 


which have come to us 


our National Council. 
_ According to the same eminent au-_ 
thority, in. the following decade the 
frontier pastors and churches of Mich- 
igan, appreciating the importance of 
having a seminary for ministerial edu- 
cation near at hand, took steps. which 
finally led to the organization of Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary in Sep- 
tember, 1854. The grand work which 
the faculty, students and alumni of 
that institution have accomplished dur- 
ing the nearly half century of its exist- 
ence is, in part, the fruitage of the seed 
planted i in frontier Michigan fifty years 
ago. 
Our missionary pastors of to-day 
are worthy successors of those into 
whose labors they have entered. A 
few months ago a Sabbath was spent 
in one of these northern homes, where 
there was a missionary pastor, his wife 
and three bright children, living on a— 
most meagre income. The pastor took 
| delight in doing 


the janitor work. 
of the little 
church at $2.00 
per month that 
he might saye 
the thus 
earned to give to 


MACKINAC ISLAND 


calls are not infrequent. 


missions be- 
yond his own 
borders. With 
m such a spirit in 
| the hearts of all, 
| we should no 
longer hear the 
present urgent 
calls for money 
with which to 
carry on the Lord’s work, but, like 
Moses of old, we should have to cry 
out: “Hold! there is enough and > 
to spare.” Only a few days ago 
an urgent call came to enter a 
field where there were three small 
hamlets of early settlers. No Chris- 
tian work is done there by any de- 
nomination, yet the want of both men 
and money compel us to turn a deaf 
ear to this call for the present. Such 
These mis- 
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northern frontier. 


LUMBER CAMP 


sionaries are a resourceful set of men. 
On a recent visit with one of them he 
had moved his fowls from their low, 
small quarters to others he had pre- 
pared in an empty dry goods case. 
The horse had been crowded into the 
hen house, where he was comfortable, 


while he had his head down in the low 
.manger, eating hay or grain. 
pastor dryly remarked that the horse 


The 


had to telescope himself when he 
wished to turn around or come out of 


his cramped quarters. A rough shed 


furnished shelter for the cutter or 
buggy and a bale of pressed hay. The 


accompanying cuts will illustrate the 


homes and surroundings of many of 
our people, and will give a vivid im- 
pression of present conditions on our 
Often our mis- 
sionaries break a path for their horses 
through deep snowdrifts, or stop to 
cut away a huge tree which has fallen 
across their lonely road, as they drive 
from one preaching point to another, 
or visit the homes of their people. | 
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There are 346 Congregational 
churches in Michigan, of which 118 
are home missionary churches. Two- 
thirds of these are in the newer por- 
tions of the State. There are nearly 
25 more which, if they had. regular 
services, could do so only with mis-' 
sionary aid. Out of the 346 there are 
not more than 15 which pay their own 


pastors a salary of $1,500 or over, 


There are not more than 25 others 
which pay a salary of from $1,000 to 
$1,500. This year, in spite of the lim- 
ited resources thus indicated, we are 
doing our utmost to raise and expend 
$17,000, a little more than half the 
amount spent annually by the parent 
society when Michigan attempted self- 
support eleven years ago. It is an 
herculean task we have undertaken. 
No other State with such an extensive 
frontier, with the single exception of 
Wisconsin, is attempting to spend so 
much from its own resources on its 
missionary work without aid from the 
parent society. A marked feature of 
our work is illustrated by the fact that 
no new church has been organized 
during the last ten years in any com- 
munity where there was a Protestant 
church of any other denomination, ex- 
cept in two or three instances where it 
was generally recognized that there 
was need of another church. 
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The Bed Meeting 


4 F nearly every annual meeting 
since 1881, when the series 
, began, some one, and often 


| many, have said: “This is 
the best yet.” While the statement 
cannot be absolutely true, there is 


| always a measure of truth in it. Every 


meeting seems to be the best which 
is up to date in its main issues and 
when these are discussed by able advo- 
cates. It has been the aim of the So- 
ciety to make each successive anniver- 
sary timely in its predominant themes 
and to secure for speakers those per- 
sonally interested in their discussion. 
The Providence meeting had several 
such points of immediate interest, 


eR ® 


It was the first gathering under a 
new order of members, and the ex- 
periment worked without a jar. The 
number of elected delegates present 
was as large as could have been ex- 
pected in the first stage of a new 
method. It was proved, however, as 
every one anticipated, that a’ meeting 
so far eastward as Providence would 


gather mostly eastern representatives. 


Distance and the cost of travel were 

ainst a large delegation from the 
West and South. Yet a goodly num- 
ber from these sections were present, 
enough to represent the more distant 
churches. As interest shall grow in 
the experiment it may be that, churches 
themselves will feel the justice of de- 
fraying the expenses of those whom 
they elect to do their will in the ad- 


ministration of home missioris. 


eR 


| The first distinct recognition of the 
4 teed people in a national home mis- 
sionary anniversary was an event of 
peculiar interest. Two sessions were 
evoted to them, Tuesday afternoon 
and evening, both led by Associate 
Secretary Don O. Shelton. Young 


fa by old flocked in great numbers to 


| 


auic meetings and from minute to | 
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minute the interest seeried to deepen. 
The timeliness and Sigutficance of this 


movement made a deep impression, 


and were the topic of frequent com- 
ment and congratulation throughout 


the entire meeting. This feature alone 


would justify the highest possible 
estimate of the Providence anniver- 
sary. The speakers were at their best. 
The warm spiritual tone of Mr. Shel- 


ton’s two addresses struck the right 


chord and found a quick response. 
Mr. Shelton will be heartily accepted 


by the young people and by all friends — 


of the Society as a remarkably com- 
petent leader of the movement. Rev. 
Ernest Bourner Allen’s paper, _ not 
read but delivered with singular 
power, bright with thought, incisive 


-and often witty, and charged through- 


out with a downright earnestness and 
practical wisdom, made a strong im- 
pression. Mr. Harry Wade Hicks of 
the American Board in his practical 
talk was business to the fingers’ end. 
His suggestions for the organizing of 


young people for missions were man- 


ifestly the fruit of deep thought and 
wide experience. Francis E. 
Clark, whose presence at such an hour 
was of itself an inspiration, exalted 
the patriotic side, stirring the aspira- 
tions of the young and the memories 
of the old to a wonderful degree, while 
the closing address by Dr. N. McGee 
Waters of Brooklyn, on “Their Op- 
portunity,” was a masterly specimen 
of platform eloquence such as our mis- 


sionary gatherings have seldom en-— 


joyed. Under these gracious aus- 


pices the young people’s. movement 


for home missions has been initiated 
in a manner and with an impulse that 


promise marked results in the very 


near future. 
| 


lA special feature of the Providence 


meeting was the centennial of the 


Rhode Island Home Missionary So- 
ciety. Its story was rehearsed in an 
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entertaining way by Dr. McClelland 


of Newport, its purpose and: aims 


described in a thoughtful address by 


President Huntsman, and its larger 


relation to the national work pointed 


out in an eloquent way by Dr. R. A. 


Beard, our New England representa- 
tive. | | | 
The bird’s-eye view of the Women’s 
meeting by the practiced pen of Miss 
Frances J. Dyer and a quite full re- 
port of the addresses of Mrs. Cole, 
Miss Zoltak and Mrs. H. S. C. Broad, 
all under the skillful direction of Mrs. 
Washington Choate, make editorial 
comment superfluous. 


The field work of the Society was 
perhaps never better represented than 
at Providence. Secretary Ives’ strik- 
ing figures and facts, Dr. Kingsbury’s 
flashing pictures of Utah and the 
Mormons, Superintendent Scudder’s 
modest but moving claims for Wash- 
ington, Dr. Wray’s impassioned ap- 


peal for Missouri and Pastor’ Someil-. 


lan’s touching story of conditions in 
his native Cuba, all united in creating 
a session of unusual interest and 
power. | | 
| 
The annual sermon of Dr. Hillis 
called out an audience that filled every 
inch of room in the Beneficent Church, 


_and satisfied fully the large expecta- 


tion .of a critical audience. The 
preacher was at his best and for more 
than an hour poured out his soul in 
a discourse of great power upon the 
burning home missionary problems of 
the day. This sermon will be printed 
in full and will be mailed to all who 
shall request a copy. The closing 
session was enriched by three ad- 
dresses from men who have proved 
of assemblies. 
Mr. Puddefoot’s attempt to read part 
of his speech from manuscript was 
quite as amusing as any sallies of wit 
he ever perpetrated and when at the 
end of ten minutes, he threw it vig- 
orously behind him, the house came 


down with applause. His theme was 
suggested by a recent trip through 
the Southland and his plea was. for 
the white South. A new speaker on 
the home missionary platform was Dr. 
Burton W. Lockhart of Manchester, 
N. H., and few have ever proved more 
winsome in the matter as well as in 
the manner of address. He discussed 
with singular power and interest the 
‘Reasons for Encouragement.” Then 
the high note of the evening and of 
the whole meeting was struck by our 
old time friend, Dr. Nehemiah Boyn- 
ton of Detroit in a fervid address on 
“The Inspiration of Congregational . 
Home Missions.” Large extracts 
from these and from all the utterances 
of the week will be found upon the 
following pages, and while, to those 
who were there they will. be pleasant 
echoes of a rare occasion, to the many 
unprivileged to be present they will 


- furnish a fair conception of ,one of 


the most inspiring gatherings ever 
held in the interests of American 
Home Missions. 


The heart of such an anniversary is 
its Business Meeting. This was in- 


+ troduced at Providence by the clear 


and admirable paper of Secretary 
Washington Choate, D. D., entitled 
“A Marked Year.” Nothing won 
heartier applause than his statement, 
repeated later and with the same ap- 
plause, by Treasurer William B. How- 


land, that the year had closed without- 


debt and with a balance in the Treas- 
ury of $3,500. If the applause was 
intended as a recognition of the skill 
of the Executive Committee in cover- 
ing the work af the year with an in- 
sufficient and even reduced revenue, it 
was well deserved: But if the out- 
burst denotes satisfaction with a state 
of things that forbids a forward step 
in any direction, it was mistaken, for 
there is little reason for congratula- 
tion in such a fact. If the Providence 
business meeting, so quiet and har-— 
monious in every respect, lacked any 
one thing, that lack was an apparent 
failure to appreciate the desperate need 
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of a Society without revenue adequate 
to the splendid opportunities and the 
| imperative demands of its work. 


Notably Chairman Edwin H. 
Baker’s informal statement of the at- 


titude of the Society toward the vari- 


ous recommendations of the National 
Council was timely and most enlight- 
ening. It appears from this statement 
that every deliverance of the Council 


touching the Societies has been ap- 


proved by the Home Missionary Soci- 
ety, save one. That one was care- 


fully considered in conference with 


other Societies interested, and found 


by them all to be undesirable and im- 


practicable. Resolutions of sympathy 
with Dr. L. H. Cobb, and warmly ap- 
preciative of his services as Secretary 


of the Church Building Society for. 


the past twenty years, were cordially 
adopted, and the invitation of Plym- 
outh Church, Des. Moines, Ia., to hold 
the next Annual Meeting in that city 
in October, 1904, in connection with 
‘the National Council, was_ heartily 
welcomed and, referred to the Execu- 
tive Committee to carry into effect. 


Changes in the Massachusetts 
| Office 


Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary of our 
Massachusetts Society for twenty 
years, will henceforth divide the cares 
of the office with Dr. F. E. Emrich of 
South Framingham, who as Secretary 
will devote his time to the field, while 
Mr. Coit, as Corresponding Secretary, 
will conduct the business of the office. 
Few and perhaps no one of his pre- 
décessors have held this office as long 
as Mr. Coit, and none of them have 
rendered a more faithful or more 
fruitful service to the cause of Home 
Missions, State and National. Mr. 


| 
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Coit has been par excellence a busi- 


ness secretary, equipped by nature and © 
by training for the administration of 
affairs. Entering the office about the 
time when the Swett legacy became 
available, his labors, as well as those 
of Treasurer Palmer, were suddenly 
and very greatly increased. Most suc- 
cessfully has he met the new respon- 
sibility. The foreign work has grown 
rapidly under his hand, and its flour- 
ishing condition at the present time is 
largely the fruit of his untiring zeal. 
His annual reports from year to year 
are as far as possible from being mere- 
ly formal statements of the work. 
Taken altogether, they are a treasury 
of facts and figures bearing upon the 
missionary conditions of the State, and 
presented in a form at once compre- 
hensive and entertaining. As Secre- 
tary of our chief Auxiliary, and be- 
cause of his personal qualifications, 
Mr. Coit has been regarded by his 
brother secretaries as a sort of “Dean 
of the Faculty,” and they have not 
been slow in seeking his counsel and 
laying upon him burdens which he 
has cheerfully borne in their name. 


- Many friends will unite in wishing to 


him continued years of service in a 
work that is so dear to his heart. 

Rev. Dr. Emrich, who succeeds as 
Secretary, is of Swedish and German 
ancestry, speaking several languages, 
and familiar, through his long connec- 
tion with its Missionary Board, with 
the conditions of the State, especially 
with the needs of foreign populations. 
At one time he was earnestly solicited 
to take charge of the Scandinavian 
Department of the National Society, 
but declined. No-better choice could 
have been made for the Massachusetts 
work. Dr. Emrich is an able speaker, 
a most genial man, and in fullest sym- 
pathy with the churches and missions 
chiefly dependent upon the State So- 
ciety. 
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THE PROVIDENCE MEETING 


A Royal Welcome by Rev. Asbury E. Krom, Pastor of the Beneficent Church 


Eloquent Response by Newell Hillis, dD. Brooklyn, President of the Society 


The Welcome 


HE importance of this occasion 


so significant that it makes every 
minute golden and every oppor- 
tunity for speech a sacred | re- 
sponsibility. 

It has been the glory of the Home Mic- 
sionary Societies in America that they have 
taught a conception of Christianity large 
enough and rich enough to include the 
ideals of Christian | | 


‘citizenship. The 


story of the best — 
in the laying of | 
the foundations of 
our Western Civ- . 
ilization is the 
story of. the pa- | 
tience, sacri- 
fice and self-deni- 
al of our mission- | 
aries on the home © 
field. 

The “West iS 
what it is to-day, — 
with all ‘its vigor | 
and sturdiness be- © 
cause the men 
who were of the — 
advance guard 
bore in one hand | 
the: Stars  and.' 
Stripes and with . 
the other hand 
they waved the . 
crimson banner 
of the cross. We. | 
cannot make the | | 
foreign masses at 
our doors good 
citizens unless we 


| | 
A. E. KROM 


My brothers, it is because of the great 
need we have for you that leads us to open 
wide our arms and in the’name of the great 
missionary, Jesus of Nazareth, to bid you 
welcome. 

It seemed to those who extended to you 
the invitation in behalf of us all that there 
was a peculiar fitness in your coming to us 
at this time. There is no virtue in_the 

| calendar.. Yet it is 
significant that the 
Home Missionary 
Society of this 
State completes 
this year a centu- 
ry of its  exist- 
ence. It has been 
a century of work 
of which the socie- 
ty may justly feel 
proud. To esti- 
mate the changes 
that have taken 
place along every 
line during the 
century would re- 


all the changes 
that have led to 
higher ideals, and 
a larger life, this 
Home Missionary 
Society of the 
State has had a 
significant part. If 
the 77th anniversa- 
ry of the larger 
society was to join 
in the anniversary 
occasion of the 


make them good Christians ; but let us not & smalle on the field of its victories it was 


forget they will-only be half Christians 
unless we remember to make them good 


citizens. We cannot, therefore, lift the 


ideals of government too, high. We cannot 
enforce the duty of citizenship too strong. 

The more unattainable an ideal is ‘the 
more men will seek to realize it, and the 
motive power for this effort is to be found 
in the Christian church, and especially in 
that part of the church represented - om 
Society. 


necessary that you should come to: Provi- 


dence. This is all there is of the State, 


contrary reports notwithstanding. 

Your welcome is the welcome, too, of a 
Congregational city to a Congregational so- 
ciety. We have not all been immersed. 
There is a prevailing faith that the baptism 
of God’s spirit has more virtue than Paw- 
tuxet water. If I were not the, pastor, I 
should say that there is a good reason why 
your pOaery should come to the Benefi- 
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cent Church. At a time when your society 
was not as it is now, and at a time when 
this church needed strong, vigorous leader- 
ship, it gave to the Home Missionary So- 
ciety one of its ablest and most beloved 
secretaries, Dr. Alexander Huntington 
Clapp. | 

Mr. President, members of the Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society, .and 
friends, I bid you welcome to the city of 
Providence, to. the Congregationalism of 
the city, and to all that lies in the power 
of this church to offer you. | | 


The Response 


With generous hospitality, you people of 
the old city have already welcomed our 


: delegates to your homes and your hearts; 


and now you, sir, have by your gracious 
words, added a new meaning to a formal 
welcome. We are not unacquainted with 
the history of this city of Providence and 
with this little State of Rhode Island, for 
the fame of your State has gone out into all 
the earth, and the words of the founder of 
your commonwealth unto the ends of the 
world. It is a matter of especial pride to 
us as Congregationalists that the founder of 
your city and your State was himself a 
Congregationalist and an Independent, and 
that but for a short time in his life was he 
known as a member of the Church that we” 
speak of as Baptist, identical with us in 
their polity, and for the most part in their 
theology and in their view of the right of 
the State to its own self-government. 

And we kn6éw something about your city 
on the side of its educational institutions. 
Here we have sent, many of us, from our 
homes and families, our noblest and brav- 
est boys, and here these young men have 
lighted the torch of their learning from the 
fires of your altars and have borrowed here 
from your thinkers in libraries and lec- 
ture halls the scholar’s blameless spirit 
and his beautiful life. 

I should be unfair to the cities and towns 


of the interior if I did not here, as Presi- 


dent of this society, make recognition of 
the fact that from your pulpits have come 
some of our preachers, men most scholarly 


and most eloquent, and most devoted as. 


teachers of the Lord Jesus Christ; and, as 
a citizen of Brooklyn, I should be unfair to 
my city if I did not here say something 


about a man whose -name will always be 


dear to Congregationalism here, even as 1t 
is sacred to the Congregational churches of 
Brooklyn, the name of A. J. F. Behrends. 
We shall never forget the interest the 
Congregational churches of the city of 
Providence and the State of Rhode Island 
have always had in our home missionary 
work. You have sent to us two great emi- 
grations, two great movements from _this 
State, that have made their way to! Ohio, 
and even to Minneapolis and the city of St. 
Paul and the great State of Minnesota. 
There never has been a time when men 
have been needed as officials, as leaders, as 
secretaries, but that in a critical hour we 
could appeal to you; and for a hundred 
years you have responded to our appeals 
with your generous contributions, and this 
has meant a great deal to the officers of 
this society in connection with their work. 
The directors who are expending your 
money can only do what you ask them to 
do through your gifts. I bespeak your pa- 
tient attention to the reports of the secre- 


_taries. I bespeak for these directors your 
generous gifts. I know of no place in the 


world where your money will go farther, 
and where you will do more to shape. this 


young republic, if you Ameri- 


can home and the family as the foundation 
of this republic, if you beli¢ve in the free 
school, in the Christian rca in the 
young Christian college, in the gréat Chris- 
tion schools, like Jacksonville;and Carleton 


College, and Franklin Academy, and a score > 


of others that I could mention—fifty to 
sixty of them—if you believe in_ these 
churches that have sent to you many and 
matiy hundreds and thousands of your 
preachers, your educators, your mission- 


aries, your physicians and your statesmen— | 


if you believe in these things, then you 
cannot but be interested in the deliberations 
of this society, as we are assembled during 
these three days to consider the problems 
of the churches, the perils of the communi- 
ties, the. strategic importance of the rural 


church, as we make our plans for another 


year. 

You have done us good, sir, by your 
words of welcome, and I trust that we will 
do you good by the considerations that are 


to be presented here as to the relation of 


the Home Missionary Society of the Con- 
gregational churches to this republic and 
to the institutions of our country, and to 
our common Christian life. 
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HARRY WADE HICKS 


‘THE YOUNG 


DON O. SHELTON 


REV. E. BOURNER ALLEN 


PEOPLE AND 


CHRISTIAN AMERICA 


A most significant Conference, conducted by Don O. Sheston, Associate Secretary.and 
addressed by the leader ; also by Harry Wade Hicks of the American Board, 
Rev. Ernest Bourner Allen of Toledo, Ohio, Francis E. Clark, D.D., 
Founder of the Christian Endeavor Society, and N. McGee | 


Waters, D.D., Pastor of Tompkins Avenue Church, 
Brooklyn 


A Significant Council of War 


NHE Young People’s Confer- 
was a council of war. 
Christian conquest was the 
_ theme, and the whole cam- 

paign was. carefully con- 
sidered. The brief but adequate after- 
noon and evening were packed with 
points on organizing the cohorts and 
training the leaders, while the magnifi- 
cent motives forthe war, the debt of 
every soldier for its prosecution, and 


the unequalled strategic strength of 


the battlefield itself were inspiringly 
presented. Jt ought to tell, and it will. 

Associate Secretary Don O. Shel- 
ton, and every one who aided in the 
planning, are to be congratulated on 
the idea, the inception and the cul- 


mination of the Conference. | One 


might as well try to put Pike’s Peak 
in his pocket as to summarize its mes- 
sage and meaning. That such a Con- 


ference was held is notable recogni- 
tion of our young people, and marks 


a new epoch in the forward movement 


of modern missionary endeavor. It is 
only deeper honor to the noble fathers 


-in Israel, whose work has been exact- 


ing and heroic, to say that their sons 
and daughters are eager to meet the 
needs of to-day. They merit and will 
respond to leadership—a leadership in 
which they themselves are privileged 
to have a part. 

The Conference should result in im- 
mediate and wider circulation of mis- 
sionary literature., The papers by Mr. 
Shelton an by \Mr. Harry Wade 
Hicks are classics in their importance. 
Every young people’s society should 
do two things: (1) Secure copies of 
these addresses as soon as they are 
put in leaflet form, and place them in 
the hands of every officer of the so- 


ciety and of every member of the mis- 


sionary committee; (2) secure copies 
of this issue of the Home Missionary 
Magazine, in order (a) to place it in 
the hands of young people and others, 
and (b) solicit subscriptions. This 
will be a helpful way of showing ap- 
preciation for this splendid magazine 
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and of aiding the cause it represents. 
In this connection it is to be hoped 
that our Home Missionary leaders will 
continue to prepare and recommend 
for us the best literature. Why may 
we not have a Home Missionary 
library as comprehensive in scope and 
as fundamental in purpose as_ that 
presented by the foreign missionary 
movement to-day? We need it and 
it will have to be pushed. Such a 
library in the possession of a young 
people’s society to-day will mean 
men, money and mastery to-morrow. 
Let us also have periodic book lists. 
Some means should be devised to 
bring the conference to the doors of 
other sections of the country. This 
could be accomplished if it were made 
a permanent feature of the annual 
meeting of the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society. Going to differ- 
ent parts of the country from year to 
year it would inspire the youth of that 
section, while the influence of the con- 


ference itself, judging from the results 


this year, would have no small effect 
upon the larger meeting following it. 

If the matter cannot be perpetuated 
thus, we of the middle west shall be 
glad to see some young peoples’ con- 


I. The Afternoon Young People’s 


‘TOLEDO, OHIO. 


MISSIONARY 


ferences, in charge of Messrs. Shel- 
ton and Hicks, assisted by those whom 
they may call to co-operate, where the 
motive, method and opportunity of 
missionary endeavor are presented. 
With such men as Dr. Boynton of De- 


-troit and Dean Bosworth of Oberlin | 


easily accessible, not to mention oth- 


‘ers, it ought not to be an impossible or 


expensive matter to agitate, educate 
and organize for missionary endeavor. 
Every new generation demands and 
deserves education and a new genera- 
tion arises not less frequently than in 
college where the constituency changes 
eyery four years. | 


Five factors, then, the conference 
has developed: A much-needed em- 


phasis upon the fundamental motive 


for missionary endeavor; a new in- 
spiration to undertake and carry on 
ereater conquests for the King; a 
felicitous recognition of our youth, 
their power and opportunity; a de- 
mand for missionary literature and its 
wider circulation; finally, a call for 
the perpetuation of the conference idea 


and work. | 


Opening Remarks by Don O. Shelton 


In opening the meeting Mr. Shelton 
said, in substance: We are met to get 
an enlarged view of the part young peo- 
ple may take in extending the kingdom 
of Christ in America and the world. Prob- 
ably no one thing is more essential than 
the recognition on our part of the dignity 
and possibility of our calling as Christians. 
We are a vital part of the church militant. 
Our outlook, our intelligence, our enthu- 
siasm, our zeal, are required and mav be 
made strong factors in the extension of 
the kingdom. | . | 

Each one of us is to take his part as 
promptly and energetically in the task of 
bringing the world to a knowledge of 
Christ as did the faithful men in the early 


days, whose quick obedience to their Lord 
and whose keen vision for opportunities 
of doing His will changed the destiny of 
It is incumbent upon us that we find 
and fill the place the Master has for us. 
That we may do this we must have a clear 
understanding of the present-day enter- 
prises of our Lord. This conference is 
for the purpose of suggestion, instruc- 
tion, inspiration. We trust that it may 
mark the beginning of a well-planned, skill- 
fully directed and prolonged educational 
campaign among the 350.000 young people 
in the Congregational churches of Amer- 
ica. | 
There are four ways by which we may 
cultivate the attitude and the spirit that 
are so essential in a leader. First, we must 
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get from the chief missionary book, the 
Bible, a clear view of the plan of God for 
the world and come into sympathy with 
His plan. Without this knowledge and this 
sympathy there is apt to be but slight in- 
clination to open the pages of any_ book 
that deals with the present acts of Chirist 
on the mission field. | 2 | 
One must rid himself of the thought 


that all mission literature is dull. Some 


of. the. most captivating, most stirring and 
most beneficial books of‘our time are those 
that deal with missions. oid 

Deliberately set out to become familiar 
with the chief characteristics of the vast 
work of the Home Missionary Society and 
of the other Congregational mission boards. 
One hour anda half would be sufficient 
to acquaint one’s self with the outline of 
their activities. | | 

Devote some time every month to the 
reading of the Congregational mission mag- 
azines. Thus there will come a fuller view 
of the extensiveness of our mission enter- 
prises, and a clearer understanding of the 
opportunities and requirements of the 
boards. The Home Missionary has recently 
been enlarged, improved and quickened, and 
it is the purpose of the execut:ve committee 
to issue a magazine that in appearance 
shall be dignified and beautiful, and in con- 
tents vivacious, vigorous and _ instructive. 
Many tributes from competent critics en- 
courage the belief that this purpose is 
being realized. One of the most competent 
authorities has said of it that in appearance 
and congemts it is unexcelled. 

In thes# ways: (1) By seeking to get 
a clear.view of the purpose of God for 


fact that some of the most entertain?ne 
and valuable literature of our time is 
mission. literature; (3) resolttely 
acquainting one’s self with the outlines, 
at least, of the activities of the Congrega- 
tional missionary societies, and (4) by giv- 
ing time each month to the mission maga- 
zines, each disciple of Christ will come to 
have a deep, practical and enlarging in- 
terest in Christian missions. 

The demand of the. hour is for intel- 
ligent leaders. The beginning of greater 
mission interest in every church depends 
on the presence and work of a wise, force- 


mankind; (2) by recognizing the natn 


ful, zealous leader. Study, therefore, to 


be a leader whom others will be prompt 
and happy to follow. Our Congregational 
Home Missionary Society has arranged this 
young people’s conference in the belief 
that the pointed and suggestive words 
spoken here, and the reading of these strong 
words by many thousands who cannot meet 
with us, will result in a large increase 
in the number of Congregational young 
men and women, who, having the same de- 
voted spirit that marks the mission work- 
ers who are in the thick of the fight, will 
steadily develop this same devoted spirit 


MISSIONARY 


—the spirit of the Saviour—in the lives 
of the young men and women in the home 
churches. 


Address by the Rev. Ernest Bourner 
Allen, Toledo, Ohio. 


Mr. Allen spoke on “The Value -of Or- 
ganized Missionary Effort.” He said in 
part: The value of organized missionary 
effort among young people can, never be 
measured or over-estimated. | 

If we speak of values, everything depends 
upon the standard. By the divine ‘stand- 
ard, values in men and women are infinite. 
Measured by results,—souls saved, churches 
established, civilization changed,—the val- 
ues are’ stupendous. No yardstick or col- 
umn of figures can keep pace with them. 

If we speak of organization we have 
only to turn a page of history. There was 
a time when a mass of men, led by a 


Xerxes, was called an army. It met a 


master in the Macedonian phalanx. This 
in turn was destined to be swept away by 
the Roman legion. To-day the:swift evo- 
lutions of our modern army would over- 


come legion, phalanx and mass too swiftly 


to furnish comparison. ia 

We live in the new era. Within our own 
lifetime it has opened and advanced. The 
present organization of our young people 
has given the church a new crown of glory 
and of responsibility. The development of 
young peoples’ societies, notably Christian 
Endeavor, a Congregational pioneer; the 
vast uprising of youth in the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement; the new movement in 
our Sunday schools for more intelligent 
instruction; not to speak of increased num- 
bers securing collegiate training, a large 
proportion of whom are Christians—all of 
these are significant and cheering signs of 
the times. / 

These movements and their fruitage have 
given our youth recognition heretofore un- 
known. They are treated as an integral 
part of the church, not a body to be 


amused, but trained and used. Number) 


less doors of opportunity have swung open 
for them. They have begun to have a 
chance. Where nothing was expected of 
them two decades back, now everything is 
entrusted to them. Never were such hosts 
of them in training for the varied-and diff- 
cult tasks of the new century. The out- 
look is enchanting and encouraging. Ger- 
ald Massey’s couplet, giving his opinion on 
leaving America, is apropos: | 


“Everything is humming, but it isn’t all 


hum ; 
Everything is coming, but hasn't yet 

come.” 
The fundamental motive of this great up- 


rising of the last twenty-five years is the 
missionary spirit. Losing that, the whole 
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movement dies; indeed it would be inex- 
plicable. We are recognizing the force of 
this inexorable syllogism: 


Major premise: If any man have not 


the spirit of Christ, he is none of His. 
Minor premise: The spirit of Christ is 
the missionary spirit. | 
Conclusion: If any man have not the 
missionary spirit he is not Christ’s. : 
It is to our own young people, organized 


for service, animated by the missionary 


spirit, that the divine values of life must 
be so presented that the great task of the 
20th century, which is the evangelization of 
the world, shall be faithfully attempted and 
divinely accomplished. Ie 

We must never lose sight of the Mas- 
ter’s ministry. With one great, compelling 
word He revolutionized men’s ideas and 
changed their ideals. That word was 
“Father.” His far-reaching: purpose was 
to get men into right relations with God, 
out of which would come right relations 
with their fellow-men. He -was Himself 
God’s richest expression of willingness to 
enter into that relation. To have a friend 
in Jesus was to have a friend in God. 
What Jesus was, God is. One glimpse, 
therefore, of His humble, unselfish, unique 
and sacrificial service, one look at the cruci- 
fied and risen Lord, is enough to give life 
an Overmastering purpose when we sce the 
divine value set upon the sons of men. To 


fulfill this purpose is to carry on the mis- 


sionary enterprise. The value He set upon 
it is revealed in what He did. No standard 
of value can be higher, holier, or more sig- 
nificant. | | 


HOW. ORGANIZED AND ACCOMPLISHED. 


There are five aids to effective mission- 
ary effort. The first two are easily se- 
cured, but the last three are the product of 
long, hard, costly work. Let him retire at 
once who seeks a royal road to the arousal 
of missionary interest. 

I. A prayerful, level-headed missionary 
committee. | 

2. A regular missionary meeting. 

3. The examination, recommendation, 
and circulation of missionary books and 
literature. | | 

4. The cultivation of systematic giving 
by assuming complete or partial support of 
some field or worker. | | 

5. A patient, persistent presentation of 
the facts about Home Missions. 

In closing, Mr. Allen said: “Where 
there is no wood the fire goeth out.” Facts 
are the fuel for your fire. The leader who, 
under the permission of his strategic board, 


the missienary committee, goes to battle 
with old, poorly constructed weapons, de-— 


serves the defeat he courts so wantonly. 
In a day of rifles he cannot fight with a 
blow-gun. No man ignores the Civil 
War because he is conversant with the 
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wat with Spain and gets his timely illus- 
trations from the latter. | No worker de- 


‘preciates Stephen’s stoning who recalls the 


massacred martyrs at Shansi. But the dif- 
ference in range is something tremendous. 
Yesterday is far away. To-day presses 
close upon us. Get and give the facts of 
to-day. 

Read history. The history of America is 
the history of Home Missionary foresight, 
heroism, sacrifice and victory. Let the 
youth of New England match the fore- 
sight and perseverance of the fathers in 
giving money and men for “the wild and 
woolly West.” .Let the youth of the 
Northwest Territory know the origin and 


meaning of the Ordinance of 1787, when 


American Nationalism had its birth, and 
face the question whether there would be 


any union to-day had it not been for those > 


fearless home missionary prophets of a 
century ago. The remotest foreign field is 
more accessible to-day than were those new 
settlements at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. | 

Follow currents events. Take immigra- 
tion. April 10, 1903, was a record breaker, 
for 10,236 souls entered at Castle Garden, 
making over 40,000 in ten days. Where 
diu they go? The majority of them to our 


cities where beats the heart of the nation. 


There are groups of foreigners in some 
cities larger in number than in any city of 


_their homeland! What nationality do they 


represent? Not so sturdy, thriity and 
promising a class as the emigrant of ten 
years ago. Here is a task for all that a 


man has of Christian heroism and patience, 


Study a single Western State, Montana, 
of which it is affirmed by an authority that 
it will hold all the population of the globe 
and then have a ratio of but fifteen to an 
acre! What issues are involved in its life! 
Shall we neglect to plant and support there 
the gospel of Jesus Christ? | 

Think of the problem in a typical town 
in Michigan’s upper peninsula. When I 
visited it a few years ago it was estimated 
to have 1,200 population and fourteen sa- 
loons. There was not a building of brick 
or stone. The streets were laid out, but the 
walks were mostly boards nailed on top 
of the stumps still standing. The stores 
were one-story board structures. Two pa- 


_pers furnished the news. .Two big mills 
furnished labor. And in that spot was not. 


a single church, Sunday school, service of 
any kind! Why? We need money and 
men, Be 

All of this means that in. getting and 
using the facts we must vitalize what is 
only an abstraction to many by translating 
it into the concrete. We must magnify the 


enterprise in the eyes of all. And we must. 
attempt to match the spirit of sacrifice on 


the field by similar sacrifice in oywr own 
homes. | | 
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Address by l1r. Harry Wade Hicks, 
of the American Board 


Mr. Harry Wade Hicks, of the American 
Board, spoke on “How to Secure and 
Maintain a Trained Missionary Leadership 
in the Young People’s Society.” He said 
in part: | 

The need of an able leadership in mis- 
sionary work. among young people’s socie- 
ties has never been. apparent than at 
the present time. The following-points will 
illustrate in detail the conditions which 
demonstrate the importance of raising |up 
and maintaining an able body of leaders in 
every church: 

1. Quite universal ignorance of the his- 
tory, present status, problems and achieve- 
ments of home and foreign missions pre- 
vails not only among young people, but the 
older members of the churches. By ignor- 
ance is meant a correct understanding | by 
each individual of this great work as con- 
trasted with a general, vague and indefinite 
knowledge. 

2. Among young people especially) is 
there ignorance regarding the denomina- 
tional societies, including their history, 
fields of work, opportunities and present 


‘needs. This is in part explained by ‘the 


looseness of the organization of the de- 
nomination, but the fact does not find in 
this a sufficient reason for existence. 

3. With comparatively few exceptions, 
the missionary policy of the young people’s 
societies seems to lack foresight, dimen- 
sions and motive. Stated in other words, 
the work that is, done is casried on because 
something like the same work has been 
promoted in the past. Such formality robs 
the missionary endeavor of spontaneity and 
intelligent direction and cannot fail) to 
place an effective damper upon any mis- 
sionary fire which may be lighted. 

4. Among many so-called religious léad- 
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THE HOME MISSIONARY 


tribute to the Church in due process of 
time an able body of missionary leaders. 
The following points will suggest the char- 
— of the work to be done and its re- 
Su 

1. Thorough apprenticeship and training 


in organized. missionary work as members 


of committees, = 

2. Continuous study of all phases of 
missionary effort through private reading, 
public meetings and classes for systematic 
instruction. 

3. Another activity which should be con- 
stantly exercised is regular private and 
public prayer in behalf of the missionary 
endeavor. Probably at no other point in 
the missionary policy is the work of young 
people’s societies weaker to-day. © 

4. It may reasonably be expected that all 
the members of every young people’s soci- 
ety shall set aside money for the support 


of Christian work as an intelligent act of 


devotion to Christ and as a proof of vital 
relationship to Him. When such an 
achievement is accomplished, giving is re- 
moved from the realm of obligation and is 
placed upon the plane of joyfu 
and privilege. 

5. The missionary policy of every. young 
people’s society should make the spread of 


- Christianity the chief and controlling mo- 


tive in daily life, and everything else subor- 
dinate and contributory to it. 

6. It should be‘the purpose of every mis- 
sionary department to bring so_ forcibly 
to the attention of young people the call to 
missionary service that no one shall deter- 
mine his or her life work without giving 
right of way in the first instance to the 
consideration of missionary service. No 
person should go into a_ secular calling 
until he has been directed plainly by God 
to devote his life to that calling rather than 
to missionary work at home or abroad. 

In conclusion, Mr. Hicks said: The 


ers in young people’s societies there exists preaching of the pastor from the pulpit 


strong personal prejudices for or against 
certain forms of missionary work. 

5. Quite universally there is a lack of 
conviction regarding the value and impor- 
tance of personal acceptance of Jesus Cis 
as Lord of the daily life. 

6. The small. number of young men and 
women devoting their lives strictly to) re- 
ligious callings,.as contrasted with the large 
number whose lives are even now absorbed 
in secular things, demonstrates the need of 
a most able leadership which shal! fill the 
lives of all the young people with devotion 
to interests outside of themselves. Such a 
life is essentially missionary in character. 

7. Quite universally also does there exist 
as a reason for participating in missionary 
work a general sense of formal compulsion 
rather than a spirit of privilege and oppor- 
tunity. 

The organized missionary activities of 
every young people's society should con- 


should result in raising up a body of pur- 
poseful missionary leaders. The preaching 
can scarcely accomplish full training, but 
missionary motives are formed as a result 
of missionary preaching. The young 


people’s society can determine largely the 


character of missionary sermons delivered 
from the pulpit. 

The secret of success in committee work 
is revealed when a chairman is able to lay 
definite work upon others. | 

Probably no combination of the methods 
suggested above is so important as a means 
of raising up a generation of leaders in 
every church as the systematic and devo- 
tional study of the Bible. Given a thor- 
ough knawledge of the life of Jesus and 
the purposes which control His endeavor, 
and a youhg man or woman becomes 1m- 
mediately a missionary leader because his 
Christian character and life are essentially 


missionary. 
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AT. T he People’ 


ltr. Don O. Shelton on “The Value 
of a 


Mr. Shelton said in part: The pressing 
problem is, How begin and foster a sys- 
tematic, continuous, educational campaign 
among young people in behalf of world- 
wide missions? The aim ought to be to 
bring every Christian young man and 
woman in the Congregational churches of 
America into an intelligent, sympathetic 
and practical relation to the mission work 
the denomination is carrying on in the 
name of Christ. Here is opportunity for 
the beginning of united action by all Con- 
gregational missionary societies. By agree- 


ment upon a simple method, which is all 


that is required, we can move forward as 
one society. The campaign among young 
people need not and ought not to be for 
the raising of money, but a vigorous, pro- 
longed campaign for the development of 
intelligent, sympathetic interest. Such ef- 
fort would include the putting of emphasis 
upon the supreme claims of Christ on the 
life of every disciple of His; and the ac- 


quainting of the young people ofall the | 


churches with the work, needs and oppor- 
tunities of each of our missionary societies. 
A united effort of this kind, directed ac- 
cording to a plan on which all the societies 
shall agree, continued throughout a decade 
of years, would unquestionably result in a 
generation of young people who would be 
thoroughly acquainted with the will of 
Christ on the one hand and the needs. of 
mankind on the other. They would see 
that the work of these societies is one 
work—the ushering in of the Kingdom of 
Christ; they would have a clearer under- 
standing of what the Saviour meant when 
he -said: “Go ye into all the world and 
preach the Gospel to the whole creation.” 
How may a right attitude on the part of 
young people toward the mission of Christ 


to our country and to the world, be brought 


about? The processes of our. Lord in se- 
curing the heart service of His disciples 
for their world-wide ministry, wer 
magical. He taught, tested, traine 


believe, the young siohe of the churches 
are to be brought into a right relation to 
the present mission of our 


It is not natural for young disciples of 
Christ to be deeply concerned about the 
evangelization of the vast remote multitudes 


oha are alienated from the life of God. 
The sense of obligation for this high ser- 
vice needs to be serge and often re- 
awakened. There. necessity for fre- 
quent explanation ot reiteration of the 
commands of our Lord. These commands, 
binding upon every disciple to the degree 
of personal ability and opportunity, require 
a larger place in our scheme of religious 
teaching, and in all our plans for the de- 
velopment of a profounder interest in and 
a heartier response to the will of God. 
That the impression of personal obligation 
may be made practical and permanent these 
commands must be kept to the front. On 
us in this century, as on the apostles in the 
first, they will operate as goads. Paul, as 
Professor Zahn of Germany has recently 
indicated, drove the goad (the commands 
of Jesus) deep into the flesh of his scholar 
Timothy, who had become indolent. 

With these quickening commands there 
needs to be set forth, systematically and 
perseveringly, the pressing missionary 
problems of to-day: the needs of America 
and other nations; and the obligation of 
the Church of Christ to solve these prob- 
lems and meet these needs, in the name 
and power of Christ. The supreme need of 
the young people of the church at the pres- 
ent moment, put in one phrase, seems to 


he: A true motive, an impulse determined 


and guided by the will of Christ. 


The address then dwelt on the value of 
a true motive; the method by which motive 


is developed; and the relation of a true. 


motive to the progress of the Kingdom of. 


Christ. In closing, Mr. Shelton said: 


Here is the heart of the mission problem. . 


With devotion to Christ, all else will fol-— 


low. “He that abideth in me, and I in him, | 


the same bringeth forth much fruit.” 


When He is central in the life, every other — 
Sympathy will | 
come; believing prayerfulness will come; — 
study of mission fields will come; sufficient , 


needed result will come. 


financial support will come. 

As we heed the call of Jesus; as we 
come to love Him more; as our motive 
purifies and strengthens; as we become 
more mindful of the inspiring truth that 
our divine Master and friend is a living 
Saviour, character will straighten and 
strengthen, zeal will quicken and concen- 
trate. 

The young people of the Congregational 
churches, living in union. with the living 
Christ, His purpose their purpose, His pro- 
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THE HOME 


gramme for the world the one which they 

strive to carry out as He reveals to them 
; their part, will make great and noble these 
a —_ days, and help to crown Him Lord of 
all. 
The Rev. Dr. Francis E. Clark o 

‘+The Debt of American Young 
People to Their Country’”’ 


Dr. Clark said in part: Home missions 
spells patriotism, not the loud mouthed, 
blatant patriotism that expends itself in 
Fourth of Julyora- 

| tions, but the gen- 
uine patriotism 
that makes the 
country. great. 
Where lies the 
of hope of our coun- 
2 try to-day? It lies 
in the school and 
Ee the church. Not in 
the school alone, 
| for education, un- 
accompanied by re- 
ligious purpose 
3 may develop a 
cheap materialism, 
a “get there” spir- 
it, or at] ibest a 
mere  intellectual- 
ism which will 
mean anything but 
a stable republic. 
This nation has a 
heart as well as 
a head, and the 
heart, too, must be 
developed. : 
Why should not 
our Carnegies, our 
Rockefellers, our 
Vanderbilts, divide 
their princely do- 
nations more even- 
ly? One home mis- 
sion church, wise-. 
ly planted, Mr. 
Carnegie, |in a 
needed communi- L 
ty, will do more good than a dozen libraries, 
whose books, mostly novels, will be largely 
read by people who can afford to buy books 
for themselves. 3 | 
__ He is a patriot deserving of no less praise 
from other patriots who plants and sup- 
ports and extends the church of God than 
he who perpetuates his name by ae a 
thousand young men across the seas to ob- 
tain an education in the cloistered halls or 
Oxford. 
America is well. worth saving. Some 
governments are not worth saving or per- 
petuating. Thank God ours is. I could not 
preach patriotism and love of. country very 
well in Turkey. I could not say much about 
it in China while she was under the do- 
minion of the Bloody Empress, but our 
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MISSIONARY 
land is God’s latest experiment in govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the 
people. Do you realize, young men, your 
high privilege in being Americans? 

The three men who of late have done 
most to vindicate the good name of Amer- 
ica by exposing and punishing corruption 
are all of them Christian men, Christian 
young men—Clark of Minneapolis, the fore- 
man of the grand jury, who, against tre- 
mendous odds, secured the overthrow of 
Mayor Ames and his corrupt gang; Joseph 

Folk of St. 

Louis, who has 
succeeded in 
clearing out so 
much of that po- 
litical Augean sta- 
ble, and Ira Lan- 
drith, of Nashville, 
who has done no 
less as the chair- 
man ci the Com- 
mittee of One 

undred to put 
that city in the list 
of the reformed 
which have recov- 
ered from the al- 
most  wniversal 
municipal debauch. 

These are all 
young men, all 
Christian men, and 
two of them, at 
least, tramed 
Christian  citizen- 
ship in Christian 
Endeavor societies. 
If I were an old 

man and wished to 
finish “my: few de- 
clining years in 

slippered ease, I 
might choose some 
Old World play- 

ground; if I were 

a young man, there 
would be but one 

| land for me— 

America—for here a man has room to grow. 
He is not hampered by tradition. He need 
not be what his father was if.he can make a 

better man of himself. He has a chance to 
rise, and in these few words is contained 
the secret of America’s tremenddéus mag- 
netic pull upon the rest of the world. 

No other young man can influence his 
generation for good like the young Ameri- 
can. His country gives him a platform on 
which to stand. The eyes of the world are 
directed westward across the Atlantic and 
eastward across the Pacific, and the centre 
of interest is now not Europe or Asia or 
Africa, but the United States of America. 
I say this not in the braggart spirit. God 
knows there are enough evils in our coun- 
try to make us blush and to bring shame 
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present generation. 
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to our hearts, but acknowledging all these, 
materialism, worldliness, undue love of the 
mighty dollar, municipal corruption and all 
its hideous brood, there is yet no country 
in the wide world that has to-day the op- 
portunity to influence the destinies of this 
planet for weal or Woe like the United 
States of America, and there are no young 
men like the young men of America who 
have to the same extent the destinies of the 
world in their hands. 

What, then, do America’s young people 
owe to America? 
Everything. The 
chance for life, lib- 
erty and the _pur- 
suit of happiness. 
The chance to rise 
in the world, the 
chance to make a 
name and fortune, 
the chance to make 
the world better. 

“Save America 
to save the world” 
is no vain cry, and 
it comes with 
a special forceful- 
ness to Christian 
young men of the 


You owe it to 
America, you owe 
it to the world, you 
owe it to your 
God, to do the 
most you can by 
your influence 
your money, your 
sympathy, your la- 
a to make this 

a people whose 
God is the Lord. 

On this account 
the home mission- 
afy idea an 
intensely patriotic 
idea. He who is 
not interested in 
home missions 
when he knows all that they stand for ts 
not a true patriot and is not paying the 
debt of gratitude which he owes to his na- 
tive land. 

I know of no way so good to discharge 
this debt of gratitude as to support and 
maintain and enlarge such a noble home 
missionary enterprise as that which here 
calls us together. If any meeting should 


stir the blood of the young man of to-day, 
if any appeal should cause him to glow 
with patriotic enthusiasm, if any call should 


lead him to cry out, “‘Here am I,” it is the 
call of his country and the call of God, 
combined in one, for that is the voice of 
home missions. 


Ghaward Christian Soldiers” was sung 
at the close of Dr. Clark's inspiring ad- 
dress. | 
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The Rev. Dr. N. [icGee Waters on 


“The Young People of America 
—Their Opportunity” 


Dr. Waters said in part: A world, a 
lever, a fulcrum—there is perfect definition 


of perfect opportunity. The might of op- . 


portunity lies in its strategic power. The 
strength of the arm depends on where it 
reaches the lever. The young Christians of 


-America are made strong by their strategic 


opportunity —the 
lever, the load and 


met. 


symbol of the 
Christian life in 
our time. For the 
first time in_his- 
tory, our time has 
a clear recognition 
of the primacy of 
him serves. 
Men have said the 
idle man is_ the 
gentleman. The 
kings of the-earth 
have those 
who toil not, neith- 
er do they spin. 
They have refused 
burden bearing 
But at last} the 
scales have 


eyes, and in all civ- 
ilized societies it is 
recognized that the 
great man is the 
man who does 
more than other 
folks. 

The scientist 
confesses now that 
he was wrong 
when he said the 
world belongs 
: the strong. He 
preaches now that the world belongs 
to the gentle also. The life of the 
nation hangs not so much.on the father’s 
strong. arm as the mother’s self-forgetting 


heart. The Old-World aristocrat believes 


this, and so for the past thirty years the 
best books of England have been written 
by the nobility and the best pictures have 
been painted by children of noble houses, 


and the best reform and the best thought. 


for the poor have come from those who 
wear soft raiment and dwell in kings’ 
houses. 
man in Europe than Emperor William. 

The times believe in Christian 
method. The age expects great things of 
the’ .Christian disciple. 
know that any man who is lifted up upon 


the cross of sacrifice will draw the whole. 


unto himself. 


the fulcrum are 


The lever is a. 


dropped from our — 


There is not a harder working 


At last all 
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THE HOME MISSIONARY 1 


The Load.—Our age is not only sick, but 
knows it is sick and is calling for a physi- 
cian. There never was a time in the his- 
tory of the world when men were so sensi- 
tive to wrong and evil and when they were 
so fully resolved to find salvation for soci- 
ety. 
We may not care as much as our fathers 
did for syllogism, but we care infinitely 
more for a soul. We would not go into 
battle for the sake of a word, or an in- 
flection or a definition; but we would af 


our bodies to be burned for the sake of a 
woman or an infant or the downtrodden. 
The spirit of the world is ethical, and all 
men groan in pain for the advent of right- 
eousness. Nowhere is this so true as) in 
our own country. 
Here-is the problem of the boss in the 
State politics, and his hand is heavy on) us 
all. Men who sit in our churches and who 
are descended from fathers of the free ab- 
dicate their citizen’s duty, and 
say, “I wear the collar.” 
_I cannot pass, in pointing out the great 
ethical opportunity. of our time, without 


_ making séme mention of that other stormy 


problem—the relation of the man who has 
accumulated -wealth to the man _ without 
wealth—of master and employe. I am in- 
terested in schemes of socialism, and I hail 
them as symptoms of sympathetic heart. 
But no permanent solution lies along those 
lines. It is not a question of method—it is 
a question of spirit. The Christian Church 
must solve the problem of capital and labor 
by leavening the heart of both him who 
works and him who hires. 

The Fulcrum.—By this I would indicate 


our country’s strategic position among the 


nations of the earth. 
The United States has a stronger foot- 

hold on the Atlantic than the combined 

foothold of all the rest. | 


_ The Pacific is the queen of oceans. With 


| 


Alaska, which Seward bought in a spirit 
of pure Yankee bravado, and the Philip- 
pines—which is a case of “having greatness 
thrust upon us’—we have more seaboard 
on this great ocean than any other civilized 
Go with me to the heart of this great 
republic. | 
Look at the highlands, extending through 
eight Southern States, comprising an area 
larger than all of New England. There is 
no better blood in either the old world or 
the new than among these mountain folk. 
But what are they adding to our progress? 
It is the land of the cabin and the moon- 
shiner. It is the land of feud and dark- 
ness. There is no school house or library 
or college. Nature hath her most sublime 
dwelling place there in the Southern moun- 
tains, and yet these ignorant children of 
men read not her secrets, see not her 
beauty nor understand her wealth. Flung 
there an eddy by the whirl of progress, they 
have been stagnant for 200 years. : 
The South was long in cotton and to- 
bacco ‘and wealth, but the South was short 
in manhood. My eyes opened ona Virginia 
stripped bare and bleeding by war. The 
echoes of the conflict were just dying away. 
All was quiet along the Potomac. Our 
fields were left empty by the foraging of 
two armies. The graveyards were all filled 
with newly made graves. Smoke, ruin, 
desolation were everywhere.. But Virginia 
in ’68 was far stronger, richer, nobler than 
in ’55. She had been refined by fire. When 
we haye trusted to democracy we have had 
anarchy in the Confederation and ignorance 
in the highlands. When we have: trusted 
to our gains we have been scourged by civil 
war. Lately the temptation has been heavy 
upon us to forget manhood for gold. 


America is the fulcrum on which the cross 


of Christian service in the hands of Chris- 
tian men shall uplift the world. | 


| 
| 


to sit in this edifice. 
see visions. As I passed through its | 


Mrs. Washington Choate presiding. 


_ Bird’s-eye view 
by Miss Frances J. Dyer | 


NE evidence of a growing ap- 
preciation of women’s share 
in our home_ missionary 

| work is the place now given 
them on the programme at the 
annual convocations. The time was 
when they met by themselves, some- 
times in a small and inconvenient 
room, a tacit admission that other fea- 
tures of the session were of more im- 
portance. But we have changed all 


that. At Providence the major part 
of the forenoon of June 3 was occu- 


pied with the woman’s meeting, and 


the large auditorium of Beneficent 


Church was well filled with an atten- 
tive audience. Mrs. Washington 
Choate, president of the Connecticut 


Union, conducted the exercises, and 


on the platform, together with Dr. 
Hillis and-other men "of the National 
Society, sat the women delegates from 
various State Unions. Mrs. Choate’s 
clear voice, her skill to introduce 
speakers in a brief, yet fitting, way; 
her dignity and ease, make her an 
ideal presiding officer. The responsive 
“exercise prepared by her, consisting of 
alternate selections from the Scrip- 
tures and choice excerpts from Cicero 
to President Roosevelt, made a pleas- 
ing variety to the service. 


External Features 


One who keeps eyes and ears open 
in any large assembly will see and 
hear many interesting things not rep- 
resented on the programme. 
stance, the writer was impressed with 


the comments of a Western woman, 
who was overheard to say: 


“Tt is 
worth traveling a thousand miles just 
It is a place to 


For in- 


WOMAN’S MEETING 


Addresses by Mrs. Cole, late of Alaska, Miss Mary Zoltak, 
a missionary of the Society among the Slovaks of Pennsylvania, and Mrs. H. S§. Caswell-Broad, 
date Secretary of the W oman’ s Department 3 


occ, with the plain Doric pillars, 
into the noble interior, and looked at 
the high galleries, the mahogany pul- | 
pit, the beautiful, old-fashioned chan- 
delier, the pews with doors, the tablets 
on the walls, the building seemed to 
me the embodiment of that old New 


England, which I know only through 


stories told by my mother out on the 
frontier years ago.” ‘Then she asked: 
“With the passing of this style of 


— 


| MISS FRANCES J. DYER 
idehteebture are we going to lose the 
type of men and women who belonged 
to that olden time?” Her question 
was profoundly suggestive, and the 


audience assembled on that June 


morning to discuss matters pertain- 


ing to the Master’s kingdom furnished 


an emphatic No as answer. On the 


platform and in the pews were peo-. 


ple who still believe in the family as 
the social unit, in the church as a 
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THE HOME 


force for righteousness, in the public 
school as a safeguard against threat- 
ened evils from immigration. 

It was a happy thought to place in 
front of the pulpit, enveloped in the 
folds of the American flag, a portrait 
of Alexander H. Clapp, an early pas- 


tor of Beneficent Church and for many 


years the efficient and beloved treas- 
urer of the Home Missionary Society. 
That portrait and the group of men 


and.women gathered on the platform 


preached an eloquent though silent 
sermon during those three days at 
Providence. “Men may come and 
men may go,” but the ideals for which 
Dr. Clapp and the Society stand will 
abide 
The Speakers and Their Message 


The first speaker, Mrs. H. Ham- 


‘mond Cole, took us in imagination to 


lonely, beautiful Alaska, whither | she 
went with her husband from bali 
fornia, returning there ¥ length) for 
his burial, worn out by’ his devation 
to the rough element found in mining 
communities. Her vivid descriptions 
reminded one of Isabella Bird Bish- 
op’s fascinating books of travel. Mrs. 
Cole first pictured the journey, with 
the diversity of races on shipboard, 
the majority of them in quest of 
gold. There was the dapper French 
count and the thrifty German peasant, 
the young college athlete and the old 
man whose life was a failure, the 
restless globe-trotter and the staid 
son of the soil faring forth for the 

The journey bore them 


first 
_north for a thousand miles, past fiords 
and islands, through a region which 


John Muir calls “a hundred miles of 
Yosemite,”: past Fort Wrangel, old 
as the first Russian occupation, until 
they came to Douglas. Here was a 
population made up of twenty-nine 
nationalities, mostly miners, (men 
whose only holidays are Fourth of 
July and Christmas, who are kept at 
the eternal grind at toil on Sundays, 


‘to whom dance halls and saloons make 


constant appeals. How apply law and 
order, or any sort of municipal |code 


MISSIONARY 


to such a conglomeration of human 
entities? Above all how reach them 
with gospel influences? 


Quite likely a foothold is first 


gained through the ever-recurring 
tragedy of death. Fatal accidents are 
frequent in the mines and the funeral 
furnishes a common rallying place. 
Or perhaps this American mother 
meets a Norwegian mother at the bed- 
side of a dying baby. Neither can 
speak the tongue of the other bit the 
unspoken language of the heart is 
understood. . Thus through the ex- 
periences of our common humanity 
the way is opened for the; Sunday 
school, the girls’ sewing class, the 
boys’ club, the little prayer meeting in 
an upper room. A Finnish funeral 
was once the occasion of bringing 200 
members into the church. One of the 
most touching incidents related by 
Mrs. Cole was the offering of flowers 
for a burial service by a Russian 
Greek who remained after the others 
had gone and knelt reverently to re- 
ceive a blessing. 


Another Mining Camp 


this land, where in) summer 
the sun rises at I.30 A. M. and sets at 
10.40 P. M., making it almost “the 
land of the ‘midnight sun,’ we were 


carried by Miss Mary Zoltak to the 


heart of Pennsylvania, upon which the 
eyes of the civilized world. have re- 
cently been focused. Equally thrill- 
ing was her story of missionary work 
among the miners there. For more 
than a dozen years she has labored 
with her own people, the Slovaks, 
about 100,000 of whom have sought 
asylum in America, chiefly in Penn- 
sylvania, not for the sake of religious 
freedom but to better their material 
condition. While listening to her re- 
cital of the changes wrought in char- 
acter by Christian agencies one could 


not help wishing that the coal com- 


mission had included visits to home 
mission plants in their late investiga- 
tions. Her clear statement of the re- 
lation which Slovaks bear to other 
branches of the Indo-Germanic family 
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led a bright listener to remark, “If 
our college girls want points on geog- 
raphy and ethnology they better at- 
tend a home missionary meeting!” 
‘Painfully poor and oppressed, ad- 


herents of the Greek and Roman 


Catholic churches, these people are 
difficult to influence because those 
reared in a state church cannot easily 


| grasp the idea of individual responsi- 


bility. But when once converted they 
show a strength of character and pur- 
pose which even persecution cannot 
shake. In the matter of giving they 
shame the self-indulgent Christians of 
to-day. Witness the fact that Miss 
Zoltak’s salary when she first went to 
Braddock was paid by nine miners 
who earned only $1.50 to $1.75 per 
day. The good work has spread into 
places beyond till now there are 
strongholds of Protestant Slovaks in 
Pennsylvania, Virginia and Min- 
nesota. The type of their religion 


may be inferred from the name by 


which they are best known— “salva- 
tionists.” 

_The simplicity and sincerity of Miss 
Zoltak’s address won ali hearts. 
Somehow the foreigners who speak 


at these annual meetings carry more 


conviction in their halting English 
speech than the most finished oratory 
can produce. The elemental truths 
of the gospel seem to control their 
lives in a way to remind one of Charles 
Kingsley’s saying: “I don’t want to 
possess a faith, I want a faith that will 


me.’ 


The White Man’s Burden 


| Last on the programme came Mrs. 
Gaswell-Broad with her message 
from the sunny South. The added 
years since she stood in the forefront 
of the woman’s movement have sub- 
tracted nothing from her zeal for 
“God and home and native Jand.”” She 
has lost none of her descriptive pow- 


ers, none of the ability to move to 


laughter or to tears by her racy por- 
trayal of scenes she has’ witnessed. 
The musical voice is even more mel- 


low than of yore, and Browning’s tri- 
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umphant words came to 
mind as she made her eloquent plea 
i the Anglo-Saxons of the South : 


| “Grow old along with met 
_. The best is yet to be, — 
The last of life, for which the first was 


made.” 


| Following a long veal on the 


Pacific Coast she and Mr. Broad have 


spent seven months recently in Texas, 


Louisiana, Georgia, Tennessee and. 


Florida. They mingled freely with 
the Anglo-Saxons in these States, 
went into their: poverty-stricken 


homes, sat with them around the pitch- 


pine fire in the evening. Although 


poor, with little idea of the decencies 


of civilization, they are hospitable, 


generous and patriotic. Heretofore, 


and wisely no doubt, the North has 
concentrated its efforts upon uplift- 
ing the Negro. But no longer should 
these whites be neglected. There is 
crying need for a good system of pub- 
lic schools, of colleges and theological 
seminaries. They should not be treat- 
ed as if they were unaspiring and 1m- 
moral. Many are eager and ready for 


the best things. The Bible is respect- 


ed and = scepticism practically un- 
known. | 

| Mr. and Mrs. Broad held all-day 
meetings in the rural districts, and 
multitudes flocked to hear, coming in 
farm wagons, on horseback, on mule- 
back, on ‘foot, and the soul hunger on 
their faces was something to remem- 
ber for a lifetime. For our own na- 
tional self-protection it is transcend- 
ently important that we recognize our 
obligation to these people. Mrs. 


Broad frankly admits that it will re- 


quire large expense, tact and patience 
for a whole generation to bring them 
up to that level of Christian manhood 


necessary for the safety of a self-gov- 


erning people. But think of the social 
evils which will flow from neglecting 
them! The danger from this source 
was voiced the following evening by 


Mr. Puddefoot when he exclaimed, 


40, for a white Booker T. Washing- 
ton! ad 
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living in tents on the beach; through the ef- 
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Women’s Best Service 
Agassiz, from a_ single bone, 
could easily determine to what species 
a fish belonged. So this one session 
contained the essence of the three 
days’ meeting. The fundamental 
problems of immigration, of race prej- 


—udice, of social purity, of family life, 


though treated briefly and in pictur- 
esque form, were involved in the ad- 
dresses of these three women. Their 
snap shots, showing conditions | in 
widely separated regions, emphasized 
the truth that there is no other way for 
national as well as for personal Fated 

us 
Christ. As Carroll D. Wright once 
said: “The world will never be saved 
by any economic formula. If we want 


¢ 
Mrs. H. H. Cole | 


“Alaska, Home and “Workshop,” was |the 


theme of Mrs. H. Hammond Cole. She 


went from California to Alaska. In sub- 
stance, she said: Being early aboard |the 
steamer at the Seattle wharf, we watched 
those who were to be our fellow voyagers. 
Few were old men, but most were young or 
in middle life, and from the dapper French 
Count, with his gloves and cane, tothe 
handsome college athlete with head erect 
facing his life bravely. The great boatload 
of passengers stood silent on the decks as 


the steamer slowly swung out from its 


moorings; a group of friends on the pier, 
after their good-byes to the young man who 


-was leaving them, commenced singing “God 


Be With You,” then “There’ll Be No Part- 
ing There.” 


Alaska is a land of mystery, of blood, of . 


unsolved problems. The only sign of) hu- 
man life we saw in 400 miles was one even- 


ing; from out one of the fiords there came a _ 
built, so pastors going there now are com- 


long line of large canoes filled with In- 
dians; they were paddling slowly and Keep- 
ing time with a monotonous chant, prob- 
ably an Indian ‘funeral, for they generally 
bury their dead in a separate island from 
their home. We saw no Indian villages, 
for there was no place to have one. When 


‘we sailed up Gastineaux Channel, we saw 


our future home. We had been steadily 
going north for a thousand miles, had made 
but three ports, because there ea no 
others to make. 


Every house and room was full, men were 


a better world we must have better 


n and women.” To precigely this 
task of bettering the world the Home 
Missionary Society has applied itself 
for nearly four score years: With 
what measure of success one may 
judge by reading Dr. Clark’s new book, 
“Leavening the Nation,” in which he 
says that women have helped in many 
ways but their best service has been 
in furnishing a spiritual tonic to the 
churches. A similar sentiment was 
expressed by President Eliot at the 
last meeting of the Boston Young 
Men’s Congregational Club in these 


words: “The service which women 


can render in implanting religious 
conceptions in the minds and hearts 
of children is the highest possible 


form of social service.” 
| t, 
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forts of friends an unfurnished attic has 
been temporarily sécured for us. | 

Efforts to secure any place for a home 
were unavailing, and finally we moved into 
the church, using the study in the tower for 
a sleeping room, and the rox1o kitchen for 
both dining room and kitchen, and received 
our friends in the vestry; and there. we re- 
mained about fifteen months. It was not 
unpleasant in summer, though very hard to 
do work; but in winter, when there would 
come nights, we dared not stay in the tower 
room for fear the fierce Taku wind would 
unroof the tower. When our bed would 
rock like a cradle, we would take our mat- 
tress and try to be comfortable on the floor 
in the vestry, with the mercury 15 degrees 
or 20 degrees below, and the smoke blowing 
into the room so we would let our fire out; 
our éxperiences were many, yet: for gold 
men will bear much; surely for souls one 
would gladly bear more. ; : 

Through the help of friends East a 
their own efforts, a small parsonage was 


fortably housed. The First Congregational 


Church of Alaska was formed and the 


building erected on an island. 
The church building is a large, fine one, 
dividing—no, uniting—the two towns. To 
the right of the church is Treadwell, 
stretching a mile and a half along the water 
front, with its houses perched up on cliffs, 
like eagles’ nests. Here are the five big 
mills, with altogether 960 stamps; the large - 
supply store, two mine boarding houses, 
and the homes of the superintendents, off- 
cials, foremen of the-various departments. 
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About 1,000 men are employed in the mills 
and mines, and those without families are 
obliged to live at the boarding houses. Par- 
ish calling was interesting here, but rather 


wearisome, for one had to walk everywhere, 


and up and down steps, from 40 to 60 to 
every house, some of the way only the track 
along which the fussy little engine might 
come any time, ¢arrying quartz to the mills; 
the continuous deafening roar of the stamp. 
mills (and, indeed, the men working there 
soon find themselves losing their hearing), 
the sharp, quick crash of the blasts coming. 
at intervals, rattling the windows and doors: 
and jarring the houses, all combined to 
make one feel alert, so that an afternoon of 
calls was rather exhausting. 

To the left of the church was Douglas; 
Indian huts were dropped down anywhere. 
There has been a mission for these Indians 
by the Friends, and the Presbyterians have 
a branch from their Juneau mission, across 
the channel; both have done much work. 
Our work was not with them. Douglas is 
made by the drawing together of others to 


supply needs of men who are massed to- 
There were the stores, bakeries, 


gether. 
sawmills, druggists, post office, restaurants, 


physicians, lawyers, teachers. The list in- 


cludes the saloon, the dance hall and the 
gambling rooms. The families of those 
men that work in the mills and mines, also, 
all live in Douglas. 

In this small Alaskan town of Dougias, 
of probably not more than 4,000 or 5,000. 
people, at least 2,000 voters, there is no 
dominant element. The population i is made 


up of Aleuts, Americans, Australians, Aus-. 
trians, Belgians, Brazilians, Canadians, Chi- 


nese, Danes, English. Finlanders, French | 


Germans, Greeks, Herzegovanians, Hun- 
Indians, Irish, Italians, Japan 


garians, 
ese, Norwegians, Poles, Russians, Sco‘ch, 
Swedes, Swiss, Syrians, Turks and Welsh, 
and representatives of all of these have 
been at the church services. ‘While this 
special instance is no way exceptional it. 
is not accidental, the town is here because 
the mines are here and the policy of the 
company has been to mix races in order 


that a lack of common interest shall pre- 


vent a combine or union, 


When you think of our Douglas oni 


lation and the hours of labor, Re hours of 
day work for two weeks, then “a shift” and 
13 hours of night work for two weeks, and 
alternate, so for 363 days in the year, never 
a Sunday, the only two holidays being 
Christmas and the Fourth of July, where 
and how can the men be reached? Of ways 


and methods to reach them truly one must 


be all things to all men that they may win 
some. 

One thought’ needs emphasis, the es- 
sential breakdown, too often of the Con- 
gregational polity of fellowship in isolated 
missions. The Christian people one finds 
of many nationalties and church training; 
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baving no understanding of Congregational 
church government, it is almost impossible 
for a foreigner trained in a State church 
to grasp the individual responsibility ; for 
instance, in the matter of support, his par- 
ticular church stands for his religious needs 
as his government does for his iegal, with- 
out his concern as to who pays its bills. 


Again the authority of the church has full. 


force in his religious life, and all questions 
are decided for the local church and pas- 
tor; the local body is only a small part 
of a great authoritative organization. 


Miss Mary Zoltak © 


“The Slavic Work” was the subject con- 


sidered by Miss Mary Zoltak. She said 


in substance: 

The Slovaks received their religion from 
Cyril and Methodius, the great apostles of 
the Slavic race, but it did not take deep 
root because they were oppressed. Most 
of them belong to the Roman Catholic 
Church, but some to the Greek Catholic, 
the Russian, the Calvinistic or Reformed, 
and some to the Lutheran Church. Be- 
ing poor and oppressed, many come to 
this free country, not because they seek 
for religious freedom, but to earn money, 
and then to return to their own coun- 
try. They are very far from true Chris- 
tianity, mot because they are indifferent 
to religion, for the first thing they want 
— they come to this country is to have 


church. But what does the church profit 


thein when they have not the true shep- 
herds? 

They have such shepherds as we read 
of in the Bible, that feed themselves in- 
stead of the sheep. They want to fill their 


pockets with money and seek their own 


comfort, but not the salvation of souls. 
There are numerous Slovaks in America 
most of them in Pennsylvania. 


The first missionary work among the 


Slovaks in America was started about 
124% years ago by a Bible reader, Miss 


Anna Hodous, who graduated from the — 


Bible and Missionary Training School of 


Cleveland. She started to work in Brad- 


dock, Pa., by visiting from house to house 
finding more men than women. Rev. John 
Jelinek arrived in:the year 1890, through 
whom I came to know Christ as my Sa- 
viour. 

Our people in one respect are a great 
blessing to America. Our factories could 
not exist without them. Slovak men are 
industrious, willing and faithful to do the 
hardest work, in which many and many 
lives are lost every day, which very few 
of the Yankees would do. Mr. Carnegie 
would not be so rich if it was not for 
our people, who work for very small wages. 
But they will be a great injury to this coun- 
try if they do not get the true teachers 
of the gospel as well as of politics. 
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Braddock and Duquesne are the two 
most fruitful towns, and in both places 
Congregational churches are organized. 

The Slavic mission work in Duquesne- 
McKeesport was thus begun. The first 
missionaries to Slovaks did their work 
mostly by visiting from house. to house 
and selling Bibles and healthful litera- 


ture. 


Mrs. H. S. C. Broad 


“The Anglo-Saxon of the South To-Day” 
was the subject considered by Mrs. H. 
S. Caswell-Broad, who has had a long 
and eminently useful career in connec- 
tion with the Home Missionary Society. 
She said in part: 


Since the Civil War the freedom from 
social subjection has ‘given the masses of 
the Southern whites self-reliance and new 
business success, so that’ now we behold 
a great awakening. These people are ready 
and eager for the best things. They a 


education and an intelligent religion 
Wisely the North has concentrated its 
efforts in the past on the uplifting of} the 
negro. This work should be continued and 
enlarged, but at last the way is open to 
do as grand a work for our own kindred 
Anglo-Saxons, the white people of | the 
South. | 
They are bright, ordinarily industrious, 
accepting with resignation the results of 
the war, treating the negro kindly, although 
with no idea of social equality. Two- 
thirds of the adults cannot read, and their 
children are growing’ up with poor schools. 
These people are familiar with the main 
truths of the Bible, and accept them. They 
give utmost respect to religion and its ‘ser- 
vices, and long for a better type of) re- 
ligious teaching and better education for 
their children. 
With rare exceptions these people | are 


| 
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poor, and in the country homes multi- 
tudes have no idea of some of the com- 
mon decencies of civilization. They are 
hospitable, generous, moral and patriotic 


to the last degree. 


These people present to the North a 
missionary field unique and profound in 


“importance. The foundation of the_ best 


civilization can be laid now in the South 
by helping these people in certain ways: 


They must be treated as our own broth-. 


ers—our own Anglo-Saxon fellow citizens, 
who have had no fair chance to develop 
their glorious manhood. They are not to 
be treated as unintelligent, unaspiring peo- 
ple. They are not to be treated as ir- 
religious or immoral people, for. they are 
neither. The Bible is more universally 


respected thafl at the North. Skepticism 


is practically unknown. They are self- 
sacrificing in maintaining church services. 


As a rule they erect their own church - 


buildings and pay their own preachers for 
service once a month, with slight help 
from the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society. The preachers show their devo- 
tion by laboring week days for their own 
support. 

What are we to do for these, our South- 
ern brothers? We are to give them a 
good system of public education, ministers 
of high ideas and ideals, Christian acade- 
mies, colleges and theological seminaries. 
that young Southern white men may be 
trained, to preach to Southern white peo- 
ple. This work for our Anglo-Saxon 
brother must involve large expense, great 
tact and patience for 30 years to come, for 
it must be accomplished for a whole gen- 
eration of millions of people. 


Here is a special opportunity for the. 


Congregational Home Missionary Society 
and the Congregational Education Society 
among the masses of white people in the 
South. 
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-Home Mission- 


ry. 
During the 
years 1755-1776 


| terward the Pres- 


THE CENTENNIAL ‘OF : THE 
ISLAND HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


Addresses by ibe. President, T. lets McClelland, D.D., and 
Reuben A. Beard, D.D., Eastern Re presentative of the National Society. 


RHODE 


Mr. Fohn F. Huntsman, President. 


T. Calvin McClelland, Ph.D. 


It is at the rise of no ordinary hare 
you stand when you come to the begin- 


nings of the Rhode Island Home 


sionary Society. For’ in the beginnings 


of the society, the smallest, maybe, of the | 


societies auxiliary, to the Congregational 


Home Missionary Society, you have the 


beginnings in 
America of the 
idea of organiza- 
tion for mission- 
ary work. Were 
the records all 
preserved, they 
would show that 
what is now the 
Rhode Island 


ary Society is 
the oldest asso- 
ciation for Mis- 
sionary_ endeav- 
or upon the con-. 
tinent. We are 
celebrating, the 
programme says, 
centennial 
anniversary; the 
types are in er- 
ror; they should 
have said —the 
130th anniversa- 


there ministered 
to the Second 
Congregational 
Church of New- 
port, K.i Dr. 
Ezra Stiles, af- 


ident of Yale 
College. On 
New Year’s Day, 
1700, this famous 


began the 
keeping of a journal. this | 
diary,” under the date of April 8, 1773, 


there is this entry: 
kins came to_ see 


JOHN F, HUNTSMAN, PRESIDENT OF THE 
RHODE ISLAND 


scheme. 
gust, 1773, Dr. Stiles put his name to a 
circular appeal, 


“Yesterday Mr. Hop- 
kins sent out through the churches of 


me and discourse 
with me on a design he is meditating 


to make some negro | ministers and send 
them into Guinea.” This Mr. Hopkins 
is the Rev. Samuel Hopkins, D. D., who 
was pastor of the First Congregational 
Church of Newport from 1770. to 1803. 
There were-in his church two bright, 
steady, Christian colored men, by name 
Bristol Yamma and John Quamine, whom 
he had determined tc educate for mission- 
ary work among 
their fellow 
countrymen. Af- 
ter the determi- 
nation had ma- 
tured in his own 
mind he con- 
sulted Dr. Stiles 
about enlisting, 
as he writes, 

“some respect- 
able persons to 
join in forward- 
ing this affair.” 
At first Stiles 
looked with sus- 
picion upon the 
proposition, for 
he was an op- 
ponent of Hop- 
kins’s high Cal- 
vinism and 
“thought,” he 
writes, “whether 
he (Hopkins) 
had not an in- 
clination that the 
experiment of his 
principles should 
be tried on 
heathen Afri- 
cans.” But on 
second thought 
fraternity over- 
came theological 
bitterness and af- 
ter examining the 
candidates, he en- 
tered cordially 
into Dr. Hop- 
So on the 31st of Au- 
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which he and Dr. Hop- 
New England and Great Britain. This 
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Treasurer of its funds. 
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remarkable letter is undoubtedly the first 
appeal for systematic missionary labor ut- 
tered in America. ~ 

This letter met with an immediate and 
encouraging response. Gifts are acknowl- 
edged from.a Mr. Potter and Dr. Hart 
of Providence; the ministers in Berkshire 


sent £3 16s., Miss Pamela Dwight $3, a 


gentleman in London £5, the Society) in 
Scotland for Propagating Christian Knowl- 
edge £30; f102 1s. 4d. 3f. in all, £55 8s. 
3f. of which was contributed in New Eng- 
land. Dr. Hopkins himself gave $100, the 
amount which he had received in former 
days from the sale of a slave which he 
had kept. 
And so in 1773. 1n Newport, R. L., |the 
first missionary society was formed; there 
is no record of its name or list of its  of- 
ficers, but it appears that Dr. Hopkins was 


Now this society, of which Samuel Hop- 
kins and Ezra Stiles were the founders, 
cannot be confounded with the African | So- 
ciety which had existed in the State. As 
Hopkins’s letters show, it had no frela- 
tion to it, but was a distinct organization 
for the education of negroes for mission- 
ary labors. | 

One of its distinctive features was) the 
holding of what might be called a month- 
ly concert for prayer. 

In a letter of Dr. William Ellery Chan- 
ning’s, dated Feb. 14, 1840, he says: 

“It was my habit in the years 1800/ and 
1801 to attend a monthly meeting of prayer 
for the revival and spread of religion. Our 
number sometimes did not exceed 20 or 
30. Still, a collection was taken for mis- 
sionary purposes, and, as most of us were 
very poor, our contributions did not great- 
ly exceed the widow’s mite. On one oc- 
casion, as I have heard from Dr. Patten, 
however, a $100 bill appeared in the box. 
Dr. Hopkins had received the same for 
the copyright of one of his books,| and 
he made this offering at a time when he 
received next to no salary, and often, as 
I understood, depended for his dinner upon 
the liberality of a parishioner.” Prof. Ed- 


wards A. Park remarks that this gift of 


$100 Dr.- Hopkins gave subsequently to 
the $100 before alluded to, and if so this 
second offering may have had no connec- 
tion with the African mission. 

Now a complete minute of an adjourned 


meeting of what is called simply the | Mis- 


sionary Society contains this entry: “Voted 


unanimously that it be recommended to 
the several ministers belonging to, or who 
may belong to this society, to concur in 
a quarterly meeting and pray for the re- 
vival of religion and extension of the gos- 
pel, on the first Tuesday of every quar- 
ter; and-at the close of the service to 
have a collection for missionary purposes.” 
This adjourned meeting was held May 18, 
1803, but the minute of it is written on 


one of half a dozen mutilated leaves and 
the page is numbered 30. A fragment of 
a minute of a meeting held earlier than 
this meeting of May 18, 1803, appears upon 
a previous page. 

And so from these data we feel justified 
in claiming everything for this ancient so- 
ciety whose achievements under God we 
celebrate. We claim her to be not only 
the parent ot domestic missionary enter- 
prise, but aisv the oldest foreign mis- 
sionary society in America, having had 
a record of labor for the regions beyond 
47 years long when the American Board 
came into being. Dr. -McClelland then re- 
viewed the history of the Rhode Island 
Society for 100 years, and concluded with 
the following tribute to some: of the de- 
ceased pioneers and laborers, and also to 
the present officers, as follows © 7 

“The names of some of the pioneers 
I have spoken; among these Dr. Samuel 
Hopkins must take first place, as the larg- , 


est, richest, purest jewel in the cluster. 


CALVIN MCCLELLAND, PH.D. 


Among the men of more recent times were 
Dr. A. H. Clapp, of sainted, fragrant mem- 
ory, and our beloved Mr. McGregor, whose 
heart was as leal as the purple heather 
of the land whose blood flowed in his veins. 
The modesty of friendship would forbid 
our speaking of our present workmen, but 
their splendid and untiring interest in the 
work demand of us that we shall thus public- 
ly acknowledge our indebtedness to them, to 
President Huntsman, whose happiness 1s 
never greater than when as a, lay bishop 
he is encouraging some mission pastor by 
his genial presence in his field; to our 
Treasurer, Mr. Rice, whom Rhode Island 
has loaned to the-national society for 20 
years of a service in which he has never 


grown weary, and to our friend, the friend 
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of all who need him, our Secretary Lyon, 


whose fine words in his annual report 
to us sound better than any of rhine could 
do, shall bring this narrative to a close: 
“Whether the vision seen by the young 
men, and the dreams dreamed _ by 


the old men in 1803 have been re- 


alized, no one can tell. But we of to-day 
thank God for His thought expressed by 
them in founding this institution which 


has been a channel of unceasing benev- 


* * Toward the future now 


we turn our eyes. We hope, because there 


iS srg Not boastful can we be, but 
grateful always. Faith and courage are 
in Order as we advance into the new cen- 


9 99 


tury. 


John F. Huntsman 


“The President of the Rhode Island Home 
Missionary Society, John F. Huntsman, 
Providence, | 
spoke as follows: 


MISSIONARY 


try had ever inspired ‘strong men to etd 
ic deeds, but never before had men glad- 


' ly gone into foreign countries and among 


pagan enemies and to cheerful martyrdom 
for the salvation. of strangers in whom 
they had no persona) interest. 

History richly shows the continuation 
of the apostolic spirit, so well illustrated 
in the ministry of St. Paul. The slave 
herd boy, Patrick, born in Scotland, and 
evangelizing Ireland, making it the cen- 
tre of missionary effort, and Bunyan, the 
tinker, both preached with converting power 
the same Christ as was presented by Con- 
stantine, Ansgar, Luther, Whitfield, John 
Elliott and Phillips Brooks. Has there 
been no advance in 100 years? Yes, a mar- 
vellous advance. There has been a 
wonderful enlargement of methods of pre- 
senting the truth, especially to those peo- 
ple who are essentially heathen. 

of the fu- 
ture? Weare full 


‘he progress of 


of hope, as we 


missions has ever 
been an inspiring 
theme for thought- 
ful Christians, who 
have fully believed ' 
that the world will 
eventually be con- 
verted to the true 
faith, and that a 
time will come 
when Christ shall 
over the 


Father, in plan- 
for the re- 
demption of man- 
kind, never con- 
sulted with His 
creatures, neither 
did He seek their 
aid in any way 
whatever, being in- 
dependent of, and 


know that it is the 
Master’s work, and 
ing forward. We 
know what has 
been done in the 
past, and we look. 
to the future with 
confident assur- 
ance that even a 
far greater work 
is to be done in 
the next century 
than in the one 
just closed. 


Reuben A. 
Beard, D. D. 


Dr. Beard took 
for topic “The 
New East in Its 
| Relation to the 


superior to, them 


New West.” He 


all. Infinite wis- 
dom was ever suf- 
ficient for His 
eternal purposes. 
But in His great wisdom and out of His 
great love He graciously permitted His 
children, that they may grow in grace, to 
participate in executing His stupendous 
scheme of redeeming the world and 
bringing all nations and _ peoples’. to 
know,* love and serve Him. The rec- 
ord shows that as soon as’ these ear- 
ly disciples received the Holy Spir- 
it they entered upon their work with a 
resistless energy such as the world had 
never seen before in anv similar cause. 

an had achieved great victories, but 
chiefly for his own exaltation. Love of 
glory, love of kindred or love of coun- 


REUBEN A. BEARD, D.D. 


said: 

country 
cannot be saved in 
_ spots. It must be 
saved as a whole or ‘not at all. | | 
It is a matter of vital importance to 
the people of the Atlantic coast that the 


‘civilization on the Pacific Coast shall be 


of a kind which promotes the highest type 
of national prosperity. Likewise the peo- 
ple of the Far West and Middle West can- 
not fail to see that, however great may 
be their success in rearing those _insti- 
tutions which are necessary to the high- 
est and truest life of man, this success can- 
not be permanent unless at the same time 
there shall be vigorously maintained in 
these New England States that civil and 
religious fabric which was founded in 
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prayer -~arid which began with the signi 
of the compact in the Mayflower. 


Herein lies the chief reason for the 
work of home missions East and West, 
North and South. — 

There are a great many people who se 
to suppose that the work of home mis- 
sions. consists simply in the organization 
of a few churches, more or less, in sarge 
hitherto neglected districts. . 


The institutions which make up the 
sum of a nation’s life must all be per- 
meated by the principles and spirit of Je- 
sus before they can possess those vital 
and constructive, elements which make a 
nation great, strong and enduring. This 
leavening is the work of home missions. 
When the home missionary enters a new 
community a work is begun which makes 
for the betterment of individual life, social 


life, industrial life, political life. Home : 


missions stand for the enlargement and en- 


richment of all phases of life. Less than - 


two years ago Superintendent Sanderson 
found a community in the western part 
of Colorado which was separated by moun- 
tains and unproductive lands from the other 
communities of that part of the State. There 
were boys and girls 15 years of age who 
had never seen a meeting house or heard 
| | | 
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a sermon. Sunday was like any other 
day of the week. The community had 


no school worthy of the name. Vice flour- 
ished and the people had no vision. A 


missionary went there, and what is the 
result? They have a church of 80 mem-_ 


bers, a good Sunday school and a pros- 


perous Young People’s Society. Their 


prayer meeting has an average attendance 


of over 50. They have 'a church build- 
ing costing $3,000, which has been paid for © 


with no outside help. A parsonage has 


also been built and paid for without any — 


outside aid. The church has now assumed 
self-support. But these are not all of the 
results. Two saloons have been closed 
for lack of “business.” The people are 
now bent on having better schools, better 
roads, better public improvements of every 
kind. The whole community has been 
changed by the coming of the missionary. 


New duties and increased responsibili- 


ties are upon us. Not only are there yet 
unredeemed districts in. the West, but 
we now have ae new East,’ with 
its thousands upon thousands of people 
from foreign shores, with faiths and ideals 
different from ours, that must be somehow 
brought into homogeneous relations with 
the descendants of the Pilgrim and the 
Puritan. 


MARKED YEAR 


PAPER BY SECRETARY WASHINGTON CHOATE, D.D./ 


_ The year has closed in gratitude and re- 
joicing, over a treasury freed from the 
long-borne burden of debt. To every work- 
er upon the field have dues been promptly 
paid, by which new courage has been begot- 
ten in faithful hearts. It is the marked 
year of the decade—the first since the sud- 
den and overwhelming shrinkage in re- 
ceipts of 1894. | 
The close of each previous year S 
shown a balance sheet with the surplus on 
the debit side, as follows: | 
1894, $87,987; 1805, $132,140; 1806, $51,- 
700; 1897, $127,504; 1898, $106,500; 1899, 
$133,469 ; 1900, $108,544; 1901, $63,608; 1902, 
$9,912; 1903, no debt, all bills paid, all 
bank loans met, and a cash balance of 
$3,500, which, by your consent, will mark 
the first step forward in an effort to keep 
closer pace with the urgent needs of our 
nation’s growing life. | 
The seventy-seventh year is marked, 
again, by the formation of plans and the 
initiation of methods for reaching, interest- 
ing and instructing the great volume of 
young life of our churches, which is so soon 
to be the manhood and womanhood of our 
denominational body. In this young life 
are to be 5 ate the muscle and the sinew 


of the aggressive work in the next quarter 
century. If Congregationalism is not to be. 
come a diminishing power in the nation’s 
religious life, the young must be enlisted 
in the force of workers and given their 


place in the ranks and in the line of leader- 


ship. 
- In a clear recognition of this fact, your 
committee has summoned to the executive 
force of this organization, as associate sec- 
retary, Mr. Don O. Shelton, and bd:len 
him to touch and arouse the young .people 
of our churches and rally them to a co- 
operation in this sublime task—God+given— 
of winning this homeland of ours to the 
Christ whose are to be all the nations of 
the earth. | 

Again, the year is marked by a fuller 
recognition of another feature obvious to 
all observers. of the changing conditions 
about us. In the days of the fathers the 
wealth of the nation in its then general 
form of annual income, rather than accu- 
mulated means, was far more evenly dis- 
tributed than it is to-day. There was near- 
er approach to financial equality. Out of 
smaller resources the number of givers to 
the great causes of philanthropic and mis- 
sionary enterprise was _ proportionately 
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greater than in these days of immeasurably 
vaster fortunes held in fewer hands. 

Ours are days of accumulated riches. 
Recognizing this undeniable fact, your com- 
mittee has initiated plans to bring the 
greatness of this task of evangelizing 
America—its unparalleled needs; its un- 
equaled opportunities; its great spheres of 
destitution in, heathenized sections of our 
cities, in vice-ridden mining camps, and in 
asserted morally lapsing rural regions—to 
the knowledge and the consciences of the 
wealth holders of the Congregational name. 

To accomplish this, and to come into 
closer touch with the sources of supply, to 
open anew the fountains of benevolence 
and quicken the streams of consecrated 
gifts, your committee have called from the 
pastorate Rev. Reu- | 
ben A. Beard, D. D., 
as Eastern represen- 
tative of this society. 

Once more: The 
twelve months under 
review stand as a 
marked period in our 
seventy-seven years of 
work in the steps that 
have béen taken to 
carry into effect what 
seems to be the will 
of the churches as ex- 
pressed through the 
National Council. 
And first among these 
stands the reorganiza- 
tion of the Society’s 
voting membership. In 
compliance with the 
suggestion of that 
Council, this Society, 
one year ago, at its 
annual meeting in Sy- 
Wi Y., sé 
amended its constitu- 
tion that its voting 
members jare chosen 
by the Congregational 
churches organized in 
their State Associa- 
tions and Confer- 
ences. Representation of .the churches 
proportionate» to the membership of each 
State, together with existing life mem- 
bers, holds the direction of your Home 
Missionary work to-day. 

So, also, in the matter of a united annual 
gathering of the missionary organizations 
of our denomination. . Once and again has 
the cordial approval of this Society of such 
combined ‘rallying of all the forces at work 
on the various lines of missionary enter- 
prise been voiced. | 

At Saratoga in 1897, and at Cleveland in 
1898, this) Society expressed its earnest en- 
dorsement of a united annual meeting of 
the National Missionary Societies repre- 


WASHINGTON CHOATE, D.D. 
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senting the Congregational churches in the. 


United States. At Boston, in Igor, it voted 
in favor of two annual meetings—one of the 
home societies and one of the foreign; one 
in the Spring and one. in the Fall; one 
East and one West. To effect these re- 
solves in either form, your Executive Com- 
mittee have been and are ready and desir- 
ous of doing. 
We but await the response of our sister 
organizations, and the devising of a prac- 
ticable method, which it is not impossible 
to find. It is the confident belief of your 
committee that such an event would gather 
the hosts a our Congregational name in an 
enthusiastic and inspiring assemblage that 
would mark a new era of missionary ad- 
vance, that would realize and manifest the 
| one vital bond of our 
denominational life— 
co-operation the 
great missionary en- 
terprises that God has 
led us to undertake. 
And once more, to 
the publication of “a 
single monthly maga- 
zine covering the 
work of all our so- 
cieties” this Society 
stands committed by 
its action at Boston 
in 1901, which action 
is in accord with that 
of the National Coun- 
cil of Portland, Me., 
1901. For the pub- 
lication of such a mis- 
sionary periodical 
your Committee are 
ready. | 
And, while waiting 
the co-operation of 
all, the Communittee 
have sought. to sup- 
ply for this depart- 
ment of the great mis- 
sionary enterprise of 
our churches a month- 
| ee changed and improved 
in form and contents as to indicate the 
rich and abundant material that is at hand, 
and the attractive and deeply interesting 
presentation in which it may be set forth. 
The seventy-seventh year of this So- 
ciety's life has been a “marked year” on the 
field. The high water mark in contribu- 
tions from the missionary churches in re- 
cent years, which was touched under the 
inspiration and impulse of the Jubilee Cele- 
bration, two years since, has been approxi- 


} 


mately maintained. The persistent effort 
to guard against pauperizing a dependent 


-church, and to stimulate self-help, has 
been unremitting and has had cheering re- 
| 


sults. 
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Charles H. Richards, D.D. 


The Congregational Church Building So- 
ciety, New York, was represented by its 
new Secretary, Charles H. Richards, D. D., 
who referred to the fact that. this society: 
is keeping jubilee over the completion of 
a half-century. He said: This society 
was organized 27 years later than the Na- 
‘tional Home Missionary Society and had 
vindicated its right to be called the right 
arm of that society. It has saved the lives 
of multitudes of its churches; it has helped 
to develop its struggling weaklings into 
strength; it has made its work effective 
and enduring. | | 

Congregationalism in 1852 had, after 
244 centuries in this country,. about 2,000 
churches, with about 200,000 members. 
Congregationalism was provincial, content 
to be shut up in a corner of the country. 


Two thousand churches in the heart of our ~ 
country, naturally Congregational, were 


by our supineness and lack of: organic 
self-protection, absorbed by other denomina- 
tions. Little churches in the West formed 
by the sons of Vermont and Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, were ready to perish for 
lack of fellowship and help. 

When the Convention (the prototype and 
forerunner of our National Council). met 
in Albany in 1852, it was electrified by 
the offer of the sagacious Henry C. Bowen 
to give $10,000 to help build houses of wor- 
ship for needy and struggling Congrega- 


tional churches in the West, provided others . 


would give enough to make a fund of $50,- 
000 for the purpose. 

Inspired by this Convention, a meeting 
was called the next morning, to promote 
the interests of our churches. It met in 
Broadway Tabernacle, May 11th, 1853. . It 
had no idea at the outset of becoming a 
church building society, but it organized 
the American Congregational Union chief- 
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Addresses by CharlesH. Richards, D. D., 
Secretary of the Church\ Building Society, 
William A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field See- 
retary of the Sunday School and Publishing 
Society, and Theodore 
tary of the Congregational Education Society 


Clifton, D. D., Secre- 


| THEODORE CLIFTON,:D. D. 


ly for the purpose of fellowship and fra- 
yng to express and increase the unity 
of the Congregational churches of our land. | 
gain, the far-sighted and resolute Hen- 
ry C. Bowen turned the gathering to prac- 
tical account by moving the resolution that 
this Congregational Union “be permitted’ 
“permitted,’ mind you, as though this 
were a very insignificant feature in its 
lan—to raise money to aid needy Con- 
regational churches in building houses 
f worship. His resolution was stoutly op- 
posed. But the shrewd and prophetic: Dr.. 
eonard Bacon was in the chair. He sug-. 
ested a slight modification of the reso- 
lution, and on the plea that “it could do 
o harm,” persuaded the embryo union to 
opt the resolution. 
Thus was born the first church building 
society in America, mother and precursor 
f all the others in sister denominations. 
he work of church building, which came 
into its charter, as it were, in a surrepti- 
tious foot note and by stealth, soon be- 
came the chief business of the Union. ?It 
was resolved to make Forefathers’ Day, 
1856, illustrious by'a like simultaneous gift 
om all our churches for church building. 
he result was disappointing, less than 
12,000 being raised, instead of $100,000 
oped for. Yet these two funds, the Al- 
any fund and the Fofefathers’ fund. were 
wisely distributed as to build 254 
hurches in 17 States, including five New 
ngland States. i 
Jn the first five years the society raised 
arely $12,600, besides the Forefathers’ 
und, an average of about $2,500 a year. 
n the first 12 years of its life the sum fo- 
1 of all aid gathered for church build- 
ing was but $80,290. 4 
The 50 years have seen a_ remarkable 
development in the business methods of | 
this society, which has elicited the hearty 
approval of wise and careful business men. 
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To-day we have something like $3,500,000 
absolutely protected to the uses for which 
it was given, so that if a church dies or 
is translated to another denomination, the 
money invested by us in aiding it, comes 
back to help build another Congregational 
church. Every cent contributed to our 
treasury by the churches goes into our 
Grant fund to help the smaller and weaker 
churches; not one penny of it goes out 
in loans. But we have two other funds, 
a church loan fund and a parsonage loan 
fund, created by Idgacies and special gifts, 
out of which we are able by loans to meet 
the need of the stronger churches, which 
are able to repay the amount in annual 
instalments. This money is_ constantly 
coming back to us to be voted out again to 
other churches, and so does its work over 
and over again. Thus we have had re- 
funded to our treasury from parsonage 


loans $253,121 up to Jan. 1 of this year, 


and from church loans, $337,788 since this’ 
plan was adopted. But nearly every dol- 
lar of it is out again in other churches 


snow, or is pledged to them as soon as 


they are ready for it. ° | 
We have reached the point where we are 
helping to build nearly two churches and 
one parsonage every week; yet we can- 
not keep up with the demand and the ur- 
gent need. Last month 15 States stood 
knocking at our door, asking aid to build 
six parsonages and 20 churches. They 
called for over $32,000. We voted aid to 
as many as we could and had to call a 
halt on the rest. Our money is nearly all 
out or pledged. Every one of our funds 
need replenishing’ with large amounts. 
What of the future? There is but one 
word to express it, and that is opportunity, 
opportunity. 
fe must multiply our churches and 


our members that we may enlarge and 
intensify our missionary power. We have 
grown as a denomination some 200 per 
cent. since this society began its work. 
We ought to expect by the end of the first 
quarter of the 20th century to number 
12,000 Congregational churches with 1,300,- 
000 members. Every one of the new 
churches must be housed and every pas- 
tor will need a home. Our work has but 
just begun. | | 


| | 
| Wm. A. Duncan, Ph. D. 


“The Church and the Sunday School” 
was the topic of an address by W. A. 
Duncan, Ph. D., of the Sunday School and 


Publishing Society. a 
The number of workers employed by 
the missionary department of the Congrega- 


- tional Sunday School and Publishing So- 


ciety.is 26 superintendents, 26 missionaries 
and 11 temporary helpers. Under the care 
and by the help of these 63 gmen, 517 new 
Sunday schools have been organized dur- 
ing the 12 months, ending Feb. 28. These 


have been where they were needed, in most 
cases because there were no Christian: in- 
stitutions in the place,-no church, no Sun- 
day school, no observed Lord's Day; a 
small number comparatively in large towns 
and cities where there was room and to 
spare. Great care has been taken not to 


intrude upon any other Christian denomina- © 


tion. Only three years during the history 
of the society has this number of new 
schools been excelled, in 1893, 1895 and 
1896. In the period of depression in the 
great West the number of new schools 
fell to 394 for one year, the only one of 
16 years when the number has been less 
than 400. 

That the favorable opportunities for re- 
ligious pioneer work which have marked 
the year are to continue for some years 
to come is altogether probable. The hard 
and disappointing experiences of the ear- 
lier settlers in the great Northwest came 
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CHARLES-H. RICHARDS, 


largely from their ignorance of the con- 


ditions which they were to encounter and 
from consequent lack of preparation to 
meet them. It was painfully discovered 
that millions of acres which they took 
for agricultural purposes were arid 
and unfit for such uses. Abandoned 
for that purpose, they have been again 
intelligently occupied for grazing and stock 
raising. Then, too, thousands of those 
acres are to be made fertile by the irriga- 
tion plans which .the 
adopted and is already putting to use. 
There are many regions where the society 
should return to the old idea of circuit 


_riders, and give a man a county or two 


to cultivate, where he can plant a score of 
Sunday schools and visit them often enough 
to keep them alive, and to guide and to 
preach until he has stimulated the spiritual 
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life of the petite and to a point where 
they will demand and be glad to support 


a pastor so far. as they are able whose — 


time they may share with other near set- 
tlements. 


Theodore Clifton, D. D. 


Dr. Clifton took for his theme ‘“Con- 
solidation and Expansion,” and said in 
part: 

The Congregational Education Society, 
as it exists to-day, is a union of three 
national home missionary organizations; 
the old Educational Society, the old Col- 
lege Society, and the old New West Educa- 
tion Commission, and it has five depart- 
ments of missionary activity—the .aid of 
colleges, the aid of Christian academies 
as feeders to those higher institutions of 
learning, the support of our mission schools 


in Utah and New Mexico, the aid of a. 


limited number of students of special prom- 
ise and great need, studying for the min- 
istry, and the aid of theological semina- 


ries and training schools for preachers and. 


missionaries for both the home. and_ the 
foreign field. _ 

Sitting in Dr. Pearson’s office in Chi- 
cago the other day, he said that the his- 
tory of the Education Society ought to 
be written; that the society has rendered 
great services to the country and the 
Church, and that its work is too little 
known, too little understood and too Ht- 
tle appreciated. It has had, said he, an 
honorable past and it ought to have a still 
larger future. Its 39 institutions of all 
grades with their more than 4,000 students 
located, as most of them are, in the needy 
places of the land, out of reach of high 
schools and State universities, must pass 


by unnoticed. Much less can I speak of - 


the 30 colleges helped in the past, some of 
them now grown to be among the great- 
est and most useful in the country. Nor 
yet can I mention the grand army of 9,000 
preachers, teachers and missionaries who 
have been helped by this foster mother 
of Christian education. 

To-day the society has upon its list five 
home missionary colleges—Rollins College 
at Winter Park, W¥ila., in close touch with 
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Cuba; Fairmount College at Wichita in 


southern Kansas; Kingfisher College, 150 
tniles farther south; in ‘Oklahoma; Fargo 


'College, up in North Dakota, and our 


German-English institution at Wilton Junc- 
tion, Ia., the only German. institution of 
its kind in America under Congregational 
care. More than 20 academies are receiv- 
ing aid either directly or indirectly: One 
up in Michigan, one in southern Illinois, 
three in Wisconsin, one in lowa, one in 


_|Minnesota, one in South Dakota, one in 


southern Kansas, one in Arkansas, three 


‘in Missouri, four in Nebraska and a num- 


ber of others in the farther West. There 
are I2 mission schools, six in Mexico and 
six in Utah, two of the latter large and 


wholly to be supported by this society. 
Another of the newer and more impor- 
tant enterprises which the Education So- 
ciety now has upon its hands is the estab- 
lishment of a theological seminary at At- 
lanta, Ga., for the white preachers of the 
South. There is not a theological semin- 
ary of any character of any denomina- 
tion in the six Gulf States, including Geor- 
gia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louis- 
liana and Texas—a territory eight times 
as big as- all New England, with its mil- 


‘lions of white population. We have 300. 


white Congregational churches in the 
South. There are 300 Congregational 
Methodist churches, which are Congrega- 
tional in polity and Methodist in doctrine 
and shouting, that are coming to us more 
and more for fellowship and help.. A 


in a few years a thousand churches ag its 
constituency, and as a field for which to 


Most of our white pastors in the South 
do not have even a common school edu- 
cation. In natural ability they are equal 
to any of the men of the North, but their 
educational advantages have been meagre. 
We have the negro problem in the South. 
But there is a white-man problem, too, 
and the Education Society is trying to help 
solve it; for both these problems must 
be solved before the race problem is ever 
solved. | | 


prosperous academies, these 12 schools hav-. 
ing over 1,500 students and 30 teachers, 


seminary so centrally located will 


prepare educated preachers of the Gospel... 
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even more in the sources 
_of that immigration. 


has been more than I00,- 
000 each year, while for 
the last 12 months it is 
than 200,000 bring 
ing the total to the un- 
-precedented figure of 1,- 
/000,000. March regis- 
‘tered 93;894 and April 
‘registered 129,632, while 
May promises even to in- 
_crease these totals. These 


Rev. Joel S. Ives 


ey. Joel S. Ives, Secretary of the Mis- 


‘sionary Society of Connecticut, delivered 


an address on “The Foreigner in New Eng- 


land,” which was as follows: 


During the last 40 years an alien multi- 
tude of 16,000,000 has been added to our 
population—an annual average of 400,000 
—which has raised the percentage of 
foreign parentage in the United States 
from 28.2 in 1870 to 34.3 in 1900. 

The last 10 years, and particularly the 


last five, have shown marked changes, not 
_only in the astonishing 
“increase of numbers, but 
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| Addresses by Rev. Foel §. Ives, Secretary of the Missionary Society of Connecticut, John D. 
| Kingsbury, D. D., Superintendent of Ar 
+ Scudder, Fr., Superintendent of V 

Superintendent of Missouri, and | 
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izona, Utah, and Idaho, Rev. W. W. 
Vashington; A. °K. Wray, D. D., 
Rev. H. B. Someillan, of Cuba 


forth. Of those over 14 years of age, in 
last year’s immigration, 28.7 per cent. were 
illiterate. We have absorbed into our 
Americanism the Saxon, the Celt, and the 
German; it remains to be determined what 


we can do with the Latin, the Slav and 


the Hun. What shall we say of New 
Haven with a quarter of its people Ital- 
ians and Hebrews, or of Fall River or 
Woonsocket, where almost. nine out of 


every ten are of foreign parentage? 


Emigration also is to be remembered. 
In Connecticut during the last decade it 
was I5 per cent. There are 65,000 New 
Englanders in New York 
city and 100,000 on the 


Since 1898 the increase 


figures break all records 
‘of the Immigration Of- 


portion they come from 
which is sending these 
‘southern Europe—from 
Italy, Sicil 
‘from Austria- 
ferent kinds of peoples, from. Poland and 
‘Russia, Turkey, Greece and Portugal. 


fice. 

It is no longer now 
the north of Europe 
vast multitudes to our 
shores. In large pro- 


Sardinia, 
ary with its 13. dif- 


During the last /six months, including 


‘April, 1903, 109,122‘ have come from Aus- 
tria-Hungary, 120,122 from Italy, ‘59.107 
from Russia, in all. 288.351, out of a total 
‘European immigration of 382,030, or 75 per 


cent. This is a large increase over any 


preceding year. 


These people of Italy, Austria and Rus- 


sla are poor, superstitious, ignorant and in- 
different, if not hostile, to all forms of 
both Church and State. The oppressions 
of Church and State have driven them 
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Pacific slope. At _ the 
same time the birth and 
death rate constantly fa- 
vor the newcomer. Young 
people, with their large 
families are crowding to 
the front. The Pilgrim 
and the Puritan have 
had their day. Gregorian 
chants and Hebrew syn- 


Italy have new meanings 
as we read the records 
of 50 different nation- 
alities coming into our 
cities and towns driv- 


our factories, buying up 
our “abandoned farms,” 
holding the balance of 
power in political and 
moral uestions and 
making the future of not 


L S.1VES a few of our churches 


dependent upon these 
very “strangers and foreigners.” Over 60,- 
000 Italians and about as many Austro- 
Hungarians have come into New England 
in the last three years. The five New 
England cities of Fall River (86.1), Holy- 
oke (83.2), Lawrence (83.1), Lowell 
(77.9), and Woonsocket (83.6) have a 
higher percentage of foreign population 
than New York (76.9), Chicago (77.4) or 
San Francisco (75.2). 

The imperative demand for missionary 
endeavor is in old New England. The 
gospel must reach these incoming thou- 
sands or the New England of a Christian 
civilization will cease to be. New England 
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agogues and sunny. 


ing our native help from. 
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Armenians, 
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does not ask help from her giant chil- 
dren of the West, but she does ask that 
these children release her from the long 
and generous care of the past, that she may 
have. a care for herself. Connecticut has 
given four and a half million dollars to 
this home missionary enterprise, and 86 
cents out of every dollar have gone out 
ot the State: | 

Connecticut is the pioneer in missions. 
The Missionary Society of Connecticut, 
organized 
1798, is the old- 
est missionary 
society. of Amer- 
ica. Massachu- 
setts is the pio- 
neer in foreign 
work. 
In Massachu- 
setts the gos- 
pel is preached 
in their own na- 
tive tongue to 
Armenians, 
Finns, French, 
Germans, Greeks, 
Italians, Nor- 
wegians, Poles, 
Swedes and Sy- 
Tians at an ex- 
pense of $20,000 
annually. And 
while these rep- 
resent one-fifth 
of the population 
of the State, 80 
times as much is 
spent. for native 
churches. 

Connecti- 
cut reaches the 


Danes, French, 
Germans, Mag- 
yars, Italians and 
Swedes at an ex- 
pense of $7,000, 
and counts about 


2,000 in the membership of these foreign 


churches. By the employment of general 
missionaries at least 100 different points in 


the State are foreign missionary stations. 


In Maine there is one Scandinavian 
church, in Vermont three Swedish churches 
and in Rhode Island five. The Central 
Church in Providence ministers to the 
Portuguese—in 1900, there were 1,339 Por- 
tuguese in Rhode Island—and in many 


of the larger, churches there are Chinese 


classes in the Sunday schools. 

In Connecticut the Congregational 
churches have representatives of 33 differ- 
ent nationalities upon the church rolls, 
and not less than one-sixth of the mem- 
bership is of foreign parentage. It is prob- 
able that the ratio would be larger in 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts. 


| 
J. D. KINGSBURY, D.D. 
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There are not enough people in New 


’ England who clearly believe that the gos- 


pel is the power of God unto salvation 
to the Italian working on the railroad, 
or the Hungarian in the shop, or the Ger- 
man on the farm. {| 


Supt. J. D. Kingsbury, D. D. 


“Mormonism” was the subject of an ad- 
dress by Superintendent J. D. Kingsbury, 
| | D. D., now of 
Utah, for 3s 
years a_ pastor 
in Bradford, 
Mass. He said: 

Joseph Smith 
was born in the 
little town of 
Sharon, Vt.j. Jin 
1805. His mother 
was a believer in 
magic and Jo- 
seph was taught 
to believe . that 
one day he 


prophet of God. 
He grew up to 
be a man, -tall, 
with light hair 
burn, with a 
—a man _ who 
never quarreled, 
a man who in 


low jest had 
no peer. Taking 
his’ early: in- 


struction for the 
guide of life, he 


He spent much 
time in the 
woods, praying. 
He had a peep- 
stone, in the 
| shape of a hu- 
man foot, which he _ placed in_ his 
hat, and bandaging his eyes he could see 
where there was lost treasure and guide 
people to find chests of gold. In this way 
he picked up many a penny, and learned 
the credulity of man. | 
When he was 15 years old he saw a 
vision. When he was 18 years old, the 
angel Maroni appeared to him and told 
him that the Bible of the Western Con- 
tinent was hidden in the hill Comorrah, 
New York, but he must not search for 
those golden plates, because he was not 
yet purified. But four years afterward, 
when he was pure, he was taught by the 
angel once more that he might find the 
golden plates. So he found them, in a 
Stone chest, 7 by 9 inches, covered over 
with hieroglyphics in modern Egyptian, 


i 


should be a. 


tinged with au-. 


slanting forehead 


became a mystic. 
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which the poor, illiterate man could not — 
read. But there was a pair of magic spec- — 


tacles in the same stone box, and when 


the placed the spectacles on his forehead | 


dhe could translate the modern Egyptian 
into halting English. 

- Oliver Cowdrey was one of his early 
converts. Martin Harris was a man who 
had more money than wit, and he was per- 
‘suaded to mortgage his farm that he might 
publish the Bible of the Western Continent. 
Joseph Smith translated behind a curtain, 
and Oliver Cowdrey wrote down the trans- 
Tation and Martin Harris sat by in silent 
wonder. When the translation was com- 
pleted, Harris’s wife burned it up, because 
she believed that it was a piece of non- 
sense from beginning to end. So the work 
had to be done all over. By and by 
Harris’s wife petitioned to -the court 
for a division of the property, and sep- 
arated from her husband forever. 


We wonder sometimes at the credulity 


of the world that could accept a faith 
founded upon this Western Bible. 


ment. Miller, who set the world in com- 
motion, began his lectures in 1831, and 
then the Mormon Church was only a year 
Id. Before his day there had been strange, 
wild expectations about the appearing of 

new revelation from heaven, and these 
id up easily to those rapturous expecta- 
asa of the end of the world and the 
Be awn of immortal glory. There never was 
c+ a time before nor since when it would 
have been possible to have launched the 
ormon faith upon the world. 

The Mormon Church Was organized in 


ba 1830, and Oliver Cowdrey preached the first 


sermon, and Joseph cast a devil out of 


He 3 Ne an Wright and gained another con- 
Ese vert. Martin Harris and Joseph Smith had 

in the woods, seen a vision of 


already, 
Ee John the Baptist, who told them that they 
should baptize each other by immersion, 
BS which they did. 
i New York was not favorable. There 
was a man in Kirkland, O.,—Sydney Rig- 
don—who was a man of eloquence and 
persuasive power and a great author. Some- 
how he came into acquaintance with Jo- 
‘ : seph Smith, and pretty soon there was 
he revelation that the Mormon Church 
ti should move to Kirkland, Ohio. Rigdon 
brought over the major part of his congre- 
| gation. and that was the start of the Mor- 
mon Church. 
They were lacking) in funds. Joseph 
ia Smith could not gain his charter from 
bi. Ohio, and ‘so he gained a charter from 
i" heaven, that he might have a bank and 
he flooded the country with his bills, which 
were worthless. In the midst of his pros- 
perity in Kirkland he sent missionaries 


abroad, and they spoke to the people over. 


the sea about the new revelation—about 
J love. about faith, about charity. Most 
i of all, they spoke of a land where there 


i 
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the people became discouraged because of 


It was. 60 miles above Quincy. There they settled, 


a time of strange, wild, religious excite- _ 
apostatized or who had been killed, and yet © 
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should be social equality—that 
thing that More dreamed about; that thing 
which Bacon spoke of in a sort of philos- 
ophy; that which all poets have spoken 
of—that dream of social equality. Converts 
were multiplied over the sea, and when 


bank bills and were rest- 
less about this community living in Kirk- 
land, the hearts of the saints were 
strengthened by the coming in of the con- 
verts from over the sea. ed 
_ When it came to be apparent that. they 
could not live in Kirkland there was anoth- 
er revelation—that the home of the saints | | 
was far over the prairie, over in Missouri, 
in Independence, and the towns close by 
Kansas City. Thence they took their first 
pilgrimage and there they builded their ig 
homes. But the Mormons became so 1m- ie 
moral that the people of Missouri could not + 
bear them, and they had to leave. A 
Then they had another revelation, that 4 
the home of the saints was to be in Illinois, 


the worthless 


their ranks diminished by many who had ui 


15,000 pilgrims went across the State and 


settled at the new city, which they called — 
Nauvoo, “the beautiful town.” 

Joseph Smith was mayor of the city. He i: 
had a legion of soldiers; he was lieutenant A 
general—and this not by organization and Hs 
election; it was by revelation of God. But | ke 


his prosperity was his ruin. I 

Then came to the front Brigham Young, 
a man of indomitable energy, who, by the 
force of nerve and will and energy, was 
equal to any emergency, who brooked no 
interference. He came to the front, and in 
later years under him Mormonism became 


. Then 


an imperial dynasty. He took away wives 
from their husbands. He sent men into 
exile. He ordained every business in which 
vt were engaged. He originated the Dan- 
ite League, the avengers of blood, who were 
to destroy all men who opposed the faith of 
the Mormons or the will of their leader. 

_ They made another pilgrimage to the Mis- 
souri River, just above Council Bluffs, and 
there they built 100 log houses and ‘passed 
the winter in such cold and destitution that 
hundreds of the people died. Then they 
organized that pioneer exploring band, with 
Brigham Young at the head of it, which 
passed on, and emerged in the canon which 
has been called Emigration Canon ever 
since, to behold the valley of the Salt Lake. 

and Brigham said, “There is the Canaan of 
our hopes.” They sent back word to the 
people in the valley of the Missouri, and 
the next year 4,000 | people crossed the 
plains. 
came the 
There were still thousands and thousands 
of people who crossed the plains to this new 
Canaan of hopes. 

There is no such successful project in all 
the line of Socialism as Mormonism. You 
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result, the logical consequence. Take away 


_ sit on His imperial throne and hold in His | 


good man must not go.” Down in Provo, 


_ tian believing’ is having its mighty 
power on the throng of people in Utah and 
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cannot ride through the Salt Lake Valley 
or along those valleys among the canons . 
without seeing that there is a thrifty peo- 
ple. Then, if you have a thrifty people, wh 
disturb them, why meddle with them? —— 
Why disturb these people? I say, first,. 
because of, their bringing down and tread- 
ing under foot the true idea of God. There 
never was a successful people, there never 
was a virtue, where there was not a true 
idea of God. And they believe that God is 
a man, a polygamist at that, and that He is 
begetting spiritual children in Heaven, and 
those spiritual children must have bodies, | 
and, therefore, woman is made the slave of 
man’s lust, that she may bring forth chil- 
dren, that those earthly bodies may be in- 


habited by the spiritual children in heaven. | 
You sometimes say that polygamy is the . 
cause of all the trouble. .Polygamy is the | 


the idea of loyalty to heaven and then 
comes lust and the dethronement of woman 
from her queenly place in the history of 
the world. | | 
Polygamy is destruction of woman’s na- 
ture, of woman’s life, indoctrinating her | 
heart with this terrible idea that God can 


divine heart the thought that His daughters 
on earth are to be the slaves of man’s lust, 

The time is not long past when it was ut- 
terly impossible to say a word about the 
divine religion in any place in Utah. But. 
now we build churches wherever we will. . 
We speak our mind in city and in country. 
The closing pastorate of the late pastor of 
the First Church of Salt Lake City so im- 
pressed the people that when he went away 
even Mormons themselves said: ‘That. 


in our academy, we have 350 pupils, with a 
church and Sabbath school and a Christian | 
Endeavor Society, having a history equal to 


any church in New England, and moving > 


upon the people with a mighty power. 
This silent, sweet, strong influence of 
Christian teaching, Christian life, Chris- 


will finally work out the problem to the 
glory of God. 


Supt. W. W. Scudder 


Superintendent W. W. Scudder. of the 
State of Washington, spoke on “The New 
Ingland of the Northwest.” He said: 

The West takes hold of nothing but: to 


enlarge it. And shall we place this greater 


New England, this Western enlargement of 
the type, in that newest and most distant of 
the Pacific States, ‘that roughest section of. 
our country—Washington ? | 

That which Congregationalism can give 
the West needs, and is in spirit ready heart- 
ily to welcome. She wants no religious life 
that has not freedom and fellowship. We? 
are developing a strong Congregationalism, 
one of fruit-bearing fellowship, not of sere 
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and seedy independence. The West is no 
copyist. If she is‘to found a second New 
England, it will not be an imitation. She 
will build along her own lines. | | 


We believe our lines are something of an 


improvement over the somewhat stiff and 
_ self-contained New England pattern. The 
Congregationalism of the Pacific West 


places on the throne, with equal honor and 
authority with the principle of local ‘inde- 


pendence, the still greater principle of gen- 


eral fellowship. Our ‘rights’ and our 
“love,” but the greatest of these is love. 
Indeed, she would do more. She would 
make fellowship the hub and circumference, 
clasping her individual churches at centre 
and rim, and from the heart to the outer 


reach of our sturdy spokes of independence, 


firmly bind all into splendid chariot wheels 
for our Master’s swift advances. There is 
no more vital principle in Congregational- 
ism. It is not to be feared, but encouraged. 
Out of it all future modifications of our 
polity are to grow. This it is, after all, that 
is at the heart of any criticisms of our polity 
or our missionary boards, or the demands 
for radical changes. It is the great popu- 
lar yearning in our churches for a closer 
fellowship, both in administration and in 
the frontier work. If superintendents and 
representatives of our missionary interest in 
each State are to work on independent 
lines, then ought our States and our’ na- 


tional societies to see that men are appoint- 


ed to those positions who can work in 
closest co-operation, and if for any reason 
they cannot and will not, that they be 
speedily replaced by men who will. Too 
much is at stake in our Western fields to 
have State leaders of missionary work pull- 
ing at cross purposes with each other. There 
is not a Pacific coast State in the eighteen 
years I have spent.on the coast which has 
not at times suffered severely for this 
cause, and it means all the difference be- 
tween a half paralyzed and a doubly. eff- 
cient Congregationalism. There are not 
many of us who know how closer co-ordi- 
nation of our societies and of our press is 
to come, nor have we any advice to offer 
as to the plans and changes that are dis- 
cussed.. Possibly we have not in our rush- 
ing life the same intense interest that you 
here feel in these matters, but we believe 
the fellowship principle, if given sway, will 
work this out right. L 
“But in what way,” you will ask, “are 
you developing fellowship?” We are preach- 
ing Congregationalism, not from any_sec- 
tarian standpoint, for, properly speaking, 
that can never be done. Congregationalism 
—the genuine article—cannot be so set 
forth. But too widely we have forgotten 
that we stand for the fellowship that is 
free and broad, that exalts essentials and 
dethrones the unessential, that comes near- 
est to the ideal of the brotherhood of the 
kingdom—and for fear we might be called 
sectarian, we have stood aside and let the 
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narrowest form of sectarianism sweep the 
field, to that extent delaying the day on 
which the union of Christ’s followers shall 


proclaim His triumph. 
The growing spirit of Congregational fel- 


lowship is showing itself with us in a form 
of county organization. Inaugurated and 
successfully conducted in Walla Walla with 
a wise increase of our work there, it has 
been adopted by four counties more. The 


pastors and delegates meet, review their. 


own work; plan to strengthen each other, 
look over new fields, and arrange for their 
visitation and working, and thus gain an 
intelligent view of the counties’ needs and 
inspire in their churches a desire to meet 
them. 


A. K. Wray, D. D. 


“Problems of the New Southwest” was 
the subject considered by Superintendent 
A. K. Wray, D. D., of Missouri. He saa 

that the first problem is the old problem’ of 
transfusing new life into the old, easy- 
going type of religion which prevails 
everywhere except in large cities and a few 
localities that have been occupied only since 
the close of the Civil War. This is distinct- 
ly a leavening process. - Among other diffi- 
culties in dealing successfully with this 
phase of the work is finding suitable men 
who will have the patience to wait for re- 
sults. The older people are practically be- 
yond our reach. They are wedded to the 
past, with its outworn, ineffective methods 
and ideas. The preaching that suits this 
class is of the noisy platitudinous kind that 
appeals to the emotions. Growth in char- 
acter toward righteousness as a process 
continuous and terrific is seldom preached. 
Christian life is bounded by church mem- 
bership on the one side and the judgment 


built with their store 
mills. | 
resented among these newcomers. A larger 


‘church is 


‘in contrast with the “good, old heart re- 


| 
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| 
day on the other, with nothing positive be- 
tween. If one is a “professor” that is all 
that is required, and conduct is not in- 
quired into. Our insistence on preaching 
services every Sunday in country or village 
is a trifle too strenuous for these old saints. 
A settled pastor with a living salary is an 
unwarranted extravagance. A preacher 
who does not farm or do some other kind | 
of manual labor for a living and preach as" 
a “side line” is thought to be ‘‘stuck up” 
and too high-toned for “common folks.” His_ 
is known as the “aristocratic. 
church,” no place for the everyday toiler. | 
The “new religion” is called “head religion” — 


ligion.” In earlier years the epithet “Yan- — 
kee” was used to inflame prejudice. The | 
latter diy method of opposing our progress — 
is moreirefined, but quite as effectual in not © 
a few instances. It takes lots of grace and © 
patience to- meet this form of opposition — 
kindly and sweetly. | 

Second. Another. great problem has been | 
brought to us by the construction of several | 
lines of railroad through hitherto unde- | 


[Indian Territory. A stream of population 
is sure to follow these new lines of traffic. 
Forests will be felled, farms opened, or- 
chards planted, mines developed, towns 

i and factories and 
All faiths and no faith will be rep- 


proportion of Congregationalists or of those 
acquainted with our history and work than 


| 
| 


| 
| 


have come in the past may be expected, for 


| 
the tide at present is largely from the North 


and East. Of what type shall they be and 


veloped sections of the two States and the | 
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what shall he the moral tone of society? 
What part are we to take in the structural 


work in these new communities? Have we. 


a mission among these busy highways of 
commerce? It is imperative upon us to pur-. 


sue the same course with these new com-. 


munities that the Home Missionary Society 
has been pursuing with her migrating chil- 
dren for over 100 years. he followed 
them with the missionary and the gospel 
from New England to New York and Ohio 
and thence across the continent to the Paci- 
fic Northwest. She has ministered to their 
spiritual wants while they were peopling 
the wilderness and making splendid 
States out of the Northern. Territories. 
She must follow. her children into the 
Southland and help them to master the 
new problems of transforming and inspir- 
ing the warm-hearted, easy-going South- 
ern civilization with which she is here 
matched. The issue must be squarely faced. 


Rey H. B. Someillan 


I shall invite your. 


what Cuba needs 
to be saved from, 
and, second, unto 
what must she be 


to b&*saved from 
superstition and 
spiritual ignorance. 
I doubt if there is 
another people 
who are more su- 
perstitious.. ‘than 
mine. It is not 


REV. H. B. TREE confined to the il- 


literate alone, but 
even those who be-. 
long to the higher class are equally cursed 


Cuba needs to be saved from Sdolates:| 
These two always go together, Super- 
stition and idolatry. An idolatrous peo- 


ple are necessarily a superstitious people. 


The worship of the true God is believed 
by Cubans to be right and proper, yet 


there are practically other gods before 


whom the people bow and in whom they 
trust implicitly for certain needed _bless- 
ings. St. Acacio is prayed to for the re- 
moval of epilepsy and paralysis. St. Vin- 
cent Ferrer is an advocate against head- 
aches. St. Horman is often called upon 


attention, first, to) 


saved, Cuba needs 


for the esi of toothaches. St. William, 
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who is a. child, stands ready to help all 


tanners who may need his miraculous as- 
sistance, and St. Charles, the good (as there 
seems to be a bad St. Charles somewhere), 
is appealed to for the cure of all kinds of 
fevers. | 

Another thing from which my native 
land must be saved, is formalism. It is 
as bad as, if not worse, than either su- 
perstition or idolatry. 

Cuba must be saved, and that speedily, 
from a corrupt and immoral priesthood. 
Many priests are well known to have fam- 
ilies. In many localities a priest is thought 
respectable and honorable if he has but 
one family (though not married), and loves 
them and cares for them. 

Cuba must be saved from all the other 
agencies of Romanism. 

The original and principal cause of Cu- 
ba’s unhappiness and misfortune is not 


so much the unparalleled tyranny and 


oppression of a heartless and most despotic 


monarchical government as the triumph of © 


Rome in Spanish America, on whose ban- 
ners this motto is inscribed in dusky char- 
acters: “I triumph by the downfall of 
men!” It is, without doubt, that system 
of religion which has well- nigh sapped the 
foundation of our moral and spiritual struc- 
ture; vand which has made the evangeliza- 
tion of our fair island a most difficult 
(though not impossible) task! Many of 
our own people do not seem to fully re- 
alize what the true cause of their unhap- 
piness is. I frequently tell them so and 
endeavor to show them their mistake in 
thinking that all their misfortune and 
wretchedness come exclusively from hav- 
ing been so long oppressed by a cruel gov- 
ernment. The tyranny of Spain has not 
done half as much harm to Cuba as the 
iron heel.of proud Rome, which for more 
than four centuries has rested on her neck. 
Every minute that passes without persistent 
effort on the part of the Christian Churches 
of America in this  gberec os adds to the 
many obstacles and environment which 
now perplex and hinder us to an incon- 
ceivable extent. 

You have saved us from the clutches 
of a mighty foe and driven out at an im- 
mense cost of money and many precious 
lives, the enemy that held us in cruel po-. 


litical bondage. We shall never, never, for- - 


get you. And will not the great American 
nation co-operate in saving the island for 
Christ which she wrestled from the op- 
pressor? 
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THE CLOSING SESSION 


| 
Aédresse by Rev. W.G. Puddefoot, A. M., Eastern Field Secretary ; W Loshhart, 
D. D., of New soaps gtvensida and Nehemiah Boynton, D. D., of Michigan 


Rev. W. G. Puddefoot 


| Taking for his theme “An Unsolved 
Problem,” Mr. Puddefoot said in part: 

I ought to say, “the” unsolved problem. 
While we have many problems unsolved 
most of them are in a fair way of being 
solved. We have had the immigrant prob- 
lem for 60 years and a great outcry from 


Vashington down has been made of its 


angers. The 
randchildren. of 
he immigrant of 
years ago 
nust wonder 
what it is all 
about or do they 
oin in the out- 
try? They do, a 
sure proof that 
the problem has 
solved itself; but 
the immigrants 
are different to- 
day, they are a 
poorer kind, and 
we expect a mil- 
lion this year. 
Suppose we do 
have a million? 
That will not be’ 
many as in 
in proportion. 
Men tell me that 
they are losing 
their best parish- 
ioners and that 
he Irish, the 
ews and the 
talians are tak- 
ing possession. 
Good for them. 
Where are the 
old residents 
gone? ‘To the 
Back Bay.’ 
Good for them, 
too; do you want 
the alien to stay 
in the slums? Men are afraid because of 
the low types that come and then grum- 
ble because the type has been lifted. 
_ Another problem is the corruption of 
our great cities. 
olis are showing the way out of that. Then 
we have the changed condition of New 
England rural districts, a great problem, 
but the public school is: still open, the 
newspaper penetrates to every corner of 
the land and the new comers are being 


St. Louis and Minneap-. 


to: the Pacific he meets 


ip in spite of themselyes. All of these 
problems are great and serious, but com- 
paratively they are but a drop in the bucket. 
As a proof let me quote a statement made 
in the paper the other day. “ Over 100,000 
men on strike on the first of May.” There 
were over 30,000,000 at work and mind- 
ing their business. Abraham Lincoln once 
said that “a nation could snot live one 
half free and one half slave.” Neither can 

nation exist one 
half educated and 
ne halfignorant, 
“T know no coun- 
S 
Tocqueville, ‘‘in 
which there is so 
little independ- 
ence of mind and 
freedom of dis- 
cussion as in 
America.” He 
refers to it again 
and again and 
never ‘gets over 
his surprise. I 
now men and 
women to-day, 
who after 40 

ears break 
own as they tell 
of the anguish of 
their hearts, in 
the awful slav- 


many will go 
to their graves 
with hearts un- 
healed by time. 
The negro was 
barely 4,000,000 
strong then. To- 
day he numbers 
nearly 10,000,000, 
and this is the 
unsolved problem 


REV. W. G. PUDDEFOOT _ above all others 


and which must 
be solved if the 
nation.is to live as a united people. 

As one travels from the extreme East 
the same kind 
of people, the same types of school, church 
and dwellings, no matter if he runs a few 
hundred miles in the Dominion of Can- 
ada. There is nothing to tell him of the 
separate nations except the C ~ustom House. 
In fact, there is really a closer union along 
ethical and geographical lines between the 
Northern States and Canada than exists 


ery time, and. 
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-ment_that you should think the whole of 


- groes in Atlanta University my heart was 
never more sad, for I realized that the’ 


THE HOME 


between the habe and the South. There 
is a new South—new in cities, in factories 
and in summer resorts, and the newness 
is confined largely to these conditions. 


There is an old South, too! When we 
find Senator Hoar saying that a Repub- 


lican Senator told him that he thought. 


the liberating of the slaves was a mis-— 


take, we begin to realize that a man’s foes 
are they of his own household. It may 
be possible that the 15th amendment was 
a mistake, but if it was the 14th and 13th 
were likewise. I do not wish for a mo- 


the Southern people are alike. There are 
thousands of good citizens there who de- 
plore the conditions that exist, but no 


amount of good intentions alters the fact. 


that year by year the growing sentiment 
is against the negro. 
When I spoke to some hundreds of ne- 


higher they ascended in _ knowledge the 
more keenly would they feel the injustice 
of the ignorant white man. One hundred 


thousand dollars a year more is spent on 
the education of the negro in the city of 


Atlanta than is spent on the white peo- 
ple of the whole State of Georgia. We 
are not doing too much for the negro, but 
we are doing all too little for our white 
brother. Wanted: A white Booker T. 
Washington, Nothing is clearer than this. 
The present condition of the white man is 
the cause of all the trouble. For proof of 


this contrast the condition of the negro 


in Jamaica and in our Southern States. 
We have no _ Congregational Church 
North, nor East, nor West, and we can 


go. Shall we? If we will follow our Mas- 
ter into the South land he will give 

the upper and the nether springs. We 
shall have a new birth, a fresh baptism, 
Yes, our very life depends upon it. If we 
do go, in a few years the black cloud 
that now obscures the Southern cross will 
have a silver lining. | 


Burton W. Lecktaré, D. D. 


Following Mr. Puddefoot, Burton W, 
Lockhart, D. D., of New Hampshire 
spoke on “Reasons for Encouragement.” 
He said in part: 
The most serious task this nation con- 

fronts is the presence of 9,000,000 negroes 

in our borders—separated from the white 
man by no geographical boundary, but 
by an abyss of race prejudice which only 
the love of Christ can bridge) The North 
knows that race prejudice here is as dee 
as the carnal mind which is at enmity with 

God. God never laid a problem so heav 

as this on a_ nation before. Then there 

is the immense heterogeneity of our peo- 

ple; 3,000,000 of Scandinavians, 400, 

Bohemians, a new immigration of the Goth 

and Hun. Our cities are becoming for: 


MISSIONARY 


eign cities. Half our 80,000,000 is of for- 
eign parentage. The brain and soul of 
the land is still Anglo-Saxon, still Puritan, 
still Christian, but the world is stream- 
ing in from overcrowded Europe, men who 
know nothing of our principles of. self- 
government, of our simple, free, demo- 
cratic churches. Unbelief is rampant 
among them. All sorts of wild ideas riot 
in their brains. With many atheism is a 
religion. What they war against is faith 
in God. Of 42 Bohemian newspapers, 33 
are devoted to the propagandism of athe- 
ism. | | 

Nor. do we underrate the of 
the problem forced on us by ‘religion it- 
self, whieh like the papal system and 


BURTON W. LOCKHART, D. 


Mornsbctideel seems to put in jeopardy the 
truth of the gospel and the health of the 


nation. We recognize the Christian truth 


in the Catholic Church, but the papacy is 
a government, not a religion, asserting 
lordship over the whole world. It is an 
absolutism, an imperium whose ideals would 
make popular liberty impossible. Mormon- 
ism is the ape of papacy, grotesquely as- 
serting the same exclusiveness and lord- 
ship in the earth, adding a still more 
grotesque attachment of phallic worship, 
the result of sexual hyperaesthesia, inso- 
lently masked as the last oracle of God. 
Mormonism, however, is conscious of its 
weakness, honeycombed with unbelief i in it- 
self, and its missionary activity is,a des- 
perate endeavor to buttress its weaken- 
ing foundations for a little while. I am 
not afraid of Mormonism. It wholly lacks. 
the things which give power to the papacy, 
poetry, and antiquity, saintliness, great 
men. Mormonism is the religion qt the 
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‘sonship unto God 
‘sonality, and that 


His unique person 
the glory, beauty 


mighty truths, the 
whose ~ foreé. 


because it forever 
issues from God. 


| me see the signs 
th 


| patriotism, the 
‘passing of section- 
al hate and strife, 
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‘philistine in a debauch. It cannot stand 


in the hour of sobriety. ) 
The Church to-day has serener and more 
victorious, because more rational, assur- 


ance of the truth of her gospel, and, there- 


| fore, of its final victory, than ever before 


in any age of Christendom. The gospel 


| has borne the brunt of a century of scep- 
tical scientific criticism and is vindicated 


before the highest reason of the world. 


God, spirit, freedom, righteousness and 
‘immortality, when before have these been 


so universally regarded as the realities of 


the universe? Never before could it be 
ve erted with such confidence in the vote 


the soul that the Father is the high- 


pe | name for God, that love is His heart. 
the redemption is 
the goal of crea- 
tion, that the king- 
‘dom of God is the - 
ideal of social or- | 
der, that the spirit 


of holy, joyful 
is the ideal of per- 


Jesus sums up-in 


and power of these 


very wo! of God, 


forever unspent 


I am hopeful ip 
view of the large 
patriotism which I 
see on every hand. 
Man lives by three 
great passions, love 
of family, love of 
country, love of , 
God — humani- 


at Christian 


the acceptance of the sublime idea of na-_ 


tional unity, in the federation of free 
States; the deep and thankful recognition 


of Christianity as the soul of the nation. 


; We can plead for the work of home mis- 
sions by every motive that appeals to en- 
| patriotism. 


piven one last thought: I rejoice to live 
a day when the ideals of the Ptince 


| of Peate are transforming most subtly the 
heart of the world. In spite of armies 
and navies and rumors of wars it is peace 
- the world honors and yearns after to-day. 


‘he true glory of war is in defense, not 


aggression. But the real glory of our race 
ig not in war, but in work. Our benefac- 
| are that unknown hero who discov- 


NEHEMIAH BOYNTON, D. D. 


| 


ob fire, Cadmus, inventor of letters; 
Jubal, who gave us musical instruments, 
the makers of Bibles, churches, homes, the 
civilizers, agriculturists, mechanics, poets, 
in wood and stone and spirit, of every 
name, Paul, Tr Watt, Edison, Whit- 
man. 


Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, D. D. 
The concluding address of the three days’ 
| series of meetings was aenered by the 

Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, D. of De- 

troit, who spoke on “The of 

Congregational Home Missions,” saying 
in part: 

The most interesting coincidence in our 
| recent Congrega- 
tional history 
has been that, 
while in old Bos- 
ton by the shore 
of the Atlantic, 
Congregationalism 
was holding a ser- 
vice of commemo- 
ration, in new 
Seattle, by’ the 
shore of the Pa- 
cific,  Congrega- 


of war. Here was 
a panorama, vivid. 
impressive, with 


our denomination 
yesterday. There 
was a programme, 
incisive, inspiring. 


gathering was up- 
“on the past. The 


other was upon 
the future Carlyle 
said that Luther’s 
business was to 
work an epic 
poem and not 


| to write one. We live in a country which 
‘is large enough for our Congregational- 


ism at the same time both to write and 
0 work the epic poem. Congregationalism 


ds rich in her memory only as she wears 
‘seven-league boots on her march. Her 
‘services in honor of the dead are justified 


only as her wars in defense of the salen 
are brave, heroic, terrific. 
| We know what our fathers hequeathed to 
ideals, great inclusions, compre- 
ensive horizons, marvellous consecrations. 
They did not put their religion in pantelets 
or dress their piety in low neck and short 
sleeves. They did not teach us that gos- 
pel hymns like “Let a Little Sunshine In” 


-and “The Beautiful Island of Somewhere” 


| 


tionalism was 
holding a council 


moving pictures of 
the great men of 


The eye of one 


eager gaze of the 
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were the only hymns which were worship- 
inducing when the people came to “rest 
beside the weary way and hear the an- 
gels sing.” They did not teach us that 
a limp covered Bible was the infallible ev- 
idence of correct, sane and ample apprecia- 
tion of the truth of God, or that the method 
of the evangelist (which I would not de- 
preciate in its place) is the only panacea 
for the vice and social ills of our growing 
cities and of our struggling towns. They 
taught us that religion had dignity, dis- 
cernment, devotion, direction. They taught 
us to trust the truth and not to suspect 
that it could not fructify unless subjected 
to the hot-house temperature of an after 
meeting. Out of their spirit of discern- 
ment came our colleges, of their devotion 
our churches, of their practical direction 
and energy our missionary societies. Great 
is the heritage. Let us not be swayed away 
from it by cheap methods, by easy solu- 
tions, by get-saved-quick nostrums. If we 
have any denominational sign it. is this: 
“We advertise only the best goods.” 

Henry Drummond. has taught us that 


in missionary work we need not only the | | 
_city, and reply to him that no part of Amer- 
ica can be saved except every other part 
of it contribute; that the North cannot 
be saved without the West; that all to- 
_ gether make the music; either marred and 
_all is mute, The spirit of reciprocity is 
_one of the great inspiring. triumphs of 
missionary work. 


sharpshooter who now and then _ brings 


down his man, not only the business man 


who is here to-day and gone io-morrow, 
but that we need the student, the scholar, 
the statesman, the orator, the capacious 
Christian as well. Congregationalism stands 
for inclusive mission work. 

The. inspiration of Congregational home 
missions jis, first of all, the inspiration 
of comradeship. Those who have _ read 
the life of George Romanes will not soon 
forget that his attention was turned, bril- 
liant scientist that he was, to the sub- 
ject of personal religion by hts respect 


for the achievements in the. science in 
‘which he was interested of a foreign mis- 
‘stonary. Their comradeship in scientific 
‘pursuit paved the way for their spiritual 


fellowship. 

The second inspiration of Congregational 

home missions is the majesty of the task. 
One of the great perils which beset the 


Church to-day is the under estimate’ of the. 


majesty of her missionary task. If our 
leading meg are content increasingly to do 
greater and greater things in the com- 
mercial world, and, at the same time, are 
willing to do less: and less things in the 
Church, the outcome is inevitable. They 
must be taught to do as great things in the 
Church, and greater proportionately, than 
they are doing in the great outside world. 
They must respect the proportions of the 


| 
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| enterprise with which they are entrusted. 


The third inspiration is the spirit of 


-reciprocity. Missions are quite usually con- 
_ceived of as the march of the benevolence 
-\of the East to the spiritual conquests of 
' the wild and woolly West. It is time for 


us to notice the refluent wave and to ap- 


|preciate the reciprocal influence which 
comes back again to those who so brave- 
/ly and sacrificially entered the new fields. 


If I were an artist, I would paint a 


_ picture which I believe of great significance. 


It would represent four men seated about 
a table—a Catholic priest, a Presbyterian, 
a Methodist, a Congregationalist. Who 


'are they? They are pioneers, missionaries 
to a great State. And what are they do- 
ing? Feeling the need of education as the 
-handmaid of piety. They are laying the 
foundation for what has since become 
_perhaps the greatest university in the in- 
terior of our country, the University of 
| Michigan. | 


When Senator Tillman speaks and tells 


_us in imperious tones that we must leave 
the South to solve its own problem alone, . 


we inevitably turn to the spirit of recipro- 


Finally, there is inspiration in the re- 


pose of our ascending faith. Our great 
/ national need is reverence. The men who 
_ “pat God on the shoulder” are multiply- 
ing; but so are the men who, having given 
| their all to the work of God in our coun- 
try, rest back in.His everlasting arms, be- 
_lieving that His strength begins where their 


own ends. God is more interested in Amer- 


ica than any company of Christians can 
_ possibly be, and His purposes are to be 
fulfilled. Men who are willing to work 
to the utmost, and then lean back in the 
repose of their faith, in the arms of the 
_performing God, are the men after all 
_who are fulfilling most royaJly their com- 


i 


'missions. 


It is the repose of this faith which springs 


from a deepened reverence, from an ever 
enlarging communion, from an ever grow- 
ing confidence, which makes the Christian 
missionary sure that, so far as America 
is concerned, its kingdoms are to become 
the kingdoms of our Lord and of His 
Christ. 
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_ Fraser, Arth ur E., Coal Creek, Colo. 
_ Gier, Lion E., Platt Valley, Colo. 


Case, Alden Southern California. 
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APPOINTMENTS AND RECEIPTS 


APPOINTMENTS 
June, 1903 


Not in commission last year. 


Bray, John L., Kansas City, Mo. 

Fink, G. F., Colorado Springs, Colo. 

F ulgham, Philip O., Beechwood and Cedarwood, Ind. 
Graf, Walter C., Sulphur Springs, Colo. 

Humby, Stanly M., St. Louis, Mo. 
Livingston, Herbert R., Villa Park, £o. Cal. 
Minich, D. H., Malheur City, and lrionside, Ore. 
Schermerhorn, " Lucien, Hopkins, Minn. 

Turrill, Charles W., Terre Haute, Ind. 


RE-COMMISSIONED. 


Adams, Hubert G., Willow Lake, So. Dak. 
Andrewson, Andrew J., Maple Valley, Wis. 

Barnes, Alice S. N, , Colum us, Mon. 

Bartlett, Daniel W.. Los Angeles, Cal. 

Pickers, William H., Weatherford, Okla. 

Bolger, Thomas F., Steamboat Springs, Colo. 

Bolin, Nels J., Foreston, Minn. | 


Brue, James, Union and Long Straw, La. | 


Burkett, C. E., River Falls, Wallace and Volina, Ala. 
Butler, Jesse C. Central and Cotton, Ala. 
Byrons, E H.. New Smyrna and Oak Hill, ‘Fia. 
Campbell, ‘Charles, Sanford, Fla. 

Carroll, W. I., Dallas, Texas. 


Childs, Lucas $3 Seward, Okla. 
Cross, S. Dawson, Minn. 
Dawson, W. T., Turton, So. Dak. 
DeBarritt, Alired. Cienfue os, Cuba. 
Donat, Joseph, Stockdale, enn. 
loty, Micajah, Carthage, So. Dak. 
Drew, Frank L, Tempe, Ariz. 
England. Theodore, Perth Amboy, N. J. 
Alfred P., Spencer Brook nin Athens, 
1 
Fellows, C. B., General Missionary in Minn. 


Frazee, John H., Knoxville, Tenn. 


Gilpatrick, Howard, Hope, No. Dak. | 
Halliday, Joseph C., Orange City. Fla. | 
Hayworth, Miss Lulu, General fissionary i in Fla. | 
Hill, Charles F., Perth, Ind. ; 


Hughes, John Cortez, Colo.) 


Kirkland, Hugh, and Cardonia, Ind. 

Kovac, Andrew, Allegheny, Penn. 

Lance, Leonard G., Clear Lake, Wis. 

Lanphear, Walter E., Geddes, So. Dak. 

Le Bar, William H., ‘Carrier, Okla. 

Leeds, Paul, Kinder, La. 

Lindholm, Lambert T.., Plainfield, N. J. 

Lyman, William A., Pierre, So. Dak. 

Thomas S., kast Lake and 

enn. 

McWilliams, J. W., Capron, Okla. 

Mack, Charles A., Fessenden, No. Dak. 

Marsh, Byron F., "Mt. Dora and Tangerine, Fla, 

Merrick, Solomon G., Cocoanut Grove. Fla. 

Naylor, James W., Vining and Nashville, Okla. 

Nelson, Frank, Warren, Penn. 

Nichols, Danforth ae Mission Hill, So. Dak. 

Noble, Mason, Lake Helen, Fla. 

Nugent, Charles R., Brooklyn, IN. ¥. 

Page, John, Denver, Cols, 

‘Pharr, Theodore A., Dothar, Ala. 

Powell, Katherine W., Custer, so. Dak. 

Prucha. Miss T herese, Aliegheny, Penn:, 

Reud, W.R.. Noga'es, Ariz. | 

Robertson, George, Mentone, So. Cal. 

Robinson, Alice M., Panama, So. Cal. 

Robinson, Charles W., Lakota. No. Dak. 

Robinson, William H., Resedale and Poso, So. Cal. 

Ruddock, Charles A., "Lamberton, Minn. 

Sheaff, R. L., Anadarko, Okla, 

Smith, Frank N., Port Arthur, Texas. 

Smith, Richard, Hobart, Ind. 

Stewart, John R., Pleasant Hill and Brooks, Ala. 

Thieme, K. F., North Enid, Okla. 

Thom, Arthur A. Waubay, So. Dak. 

Thompson, ‘Ihomas, Athol and Frankfort, So, Dak. 

Todd, William E , Key West, Fla 

Torrence, James S., pte Co., 

Townsend, Stephen J Avon Park, Fla. 

Upshaw, William L., Hobart, Okla. 

Umsted Owen, Trinidad, Colo. | 

Weatherwax, Franklin W. Eden, Ft... Pierce, and 
Sebastian, Fla. 

White, Isaac J.,. Leon and Bradley, Ala. 

Williams, Mark W , Sanborn, No. Dak. - 

Woodruff, P. G., General Missionary, Fla. 


RECEIPTS 


For account of receipts by State Auxiliary Societies, 


see page 186. 
MAINE—$12.62. 
Baty Winter st., 10.82; Mrs. H. M. Pendleton, 
| 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—$54.40. 


N. H. Home Miss. Soc., A. B. Case, Treas., 3.09; 


Bennington, 6.8:; Manchester, Ladies Benev. Soc. 
25; South Tamworth, Miss E, Beede, 1; Peter- 
boro, Union, 18 so. 


VERMONT—$566.78. | 

, Vermont Domestic Miss. Soc., J. T. Ritchie, Treas, 
95. 53; Bennington Centre, Old rst, 10; Charlo otte, 
8.77; Dummerston, 15; Lyndon, 1St, 11.05; 
chester, E. J. Kellogg, 5; Milton, A Friend,”’ 
Springfield, 26.18 ; Vergennes, 19.10. 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. C. H. Thompson, 
Treas., A Friend, Special age Off., 25.; Ascut- 
neyville, 8.75; Bakersfield, 8; Barton Landing, 
Coll. St., 13.60; 10; Cambridgeport, 8. 
E.,4.5<; Cornwall, 8: Dorset, 15-753 Fairlee, 10} 

15; Granby, H and Miss. Soc ,1; 

Je ffersonviile, 10; Ludlow, 15; Mil 

: Newbury, 0: New Haven, Ladies’ Union, 7 35; 
Newport, Poultney, East, 8.73; Cen. 
Y.P.S.C. E., 5; Rutland, 2s. ; . St. Al ans, 30; St. 
tay North, 20; North, “A friend 5; Stowe, 
655; Underhill, Homeland Circle, 10.81: Waterbury, 
Williamstown, Ag 5.1: 2: Woodstock, 35 


$376. 


| 


- Norton, Trin., 61.75; 
Legac Abby M. Campbell, soo; 


ACEUSETTS — — $5,150.64: of which legndies, 
2,317-45 

Mass. Home Miss. Soc., by Rev. E. B. Palmer. 
Treas. By request of Donors. 72. 

Amherst, Estate of W. M. 1,400 ; Blandford. 
1St, 26.90; Bridgewater, W. F. Leonard. 5; Chelsea. 
Estate of A. M. Dutch, 343. 45: East Haverhill, 4th, 

East Lonemeadow, ist. 9.50; Gloucester. H. M. 
Walen, 10; Haverhill, Riverside, 10.70; Holyoke, 
1st, 35.40; Hubbardston, 15; Lowell, state of L.. 
Parker, 74; Newbury, Mission Band of the C. E.,, 10 64; 
Peabody, S. Mills, sic.; Pitts- 
evere, 

sL. A, a, 10; Rutland, Sargent, 4 501 
Springfield, North, 100 : Stockbridge, S.S..5;Stur- 
ridge, C. E., 10; Webster. Wendel xr 48h 
1,736.81 : Estate V. H. Whitin, 5co.; 
2,236.81 


Woman’s H. M. Assoc., Miss White, Treas. 
For Salary Fund, 193. | 


RHODE 1ISLAND-— $170.50. 


Chepachet, 3:1; Pawtucket, J. R. MacColl, Salary 
Fund, 125; Woonsocket, Globe, 14 so. 


CONNECTICUT— $2,337.98 ; of which legacy, $500. 00. 


Miss. Soc. of Conn., by Rev. J. S. Ives, 56.88; 
For Salaries Western Supts., 675. 

Branford, H.G. Harrison, 10 ; ; Bridgeport, C. E. of 
the South, 9.76; “*C.S. T.,” x: ; Bristol, 1st, Salary 
Fund, 55,22: Bozrah, 12.50; Chester, 11: Connecti- 
cut, ‘‘A Friend,” 10; Coventry, Legacy of Mrs. M. J. 
K. Gilbert. soo; rst, ‘10.0 son, 1St, 14.32; New- 
Haven, United, S, Ch. Redeemer, 13.50%, 
New Loncon, In memory of ‘. , 25; Northfield,. 
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‘ ley, 7.20; Prat 


Burns Class, 8. 


HOME 


eb Saugatuck, S. S., 3.86 Sharon 
ffort rit: Sane 27.78; Willimantic, 39. 


9. 7° 


Woman’s my M. Union, Mrs. W. W. Jacobs, Treas. 
Brooklyn, Ladies’ Aux., 4.55; Hartford, Park, 
Ladies’ Miss, and Sew. Soc., 10; South, 2d, Aux.,340 : ° 
Meriden, 1st, Guardian Soc., 20; Milf ord, A few 
friends, Plymouth, 5; New Briton, South, 8.40; New 


Milford, 44> ept., 48 


YORK—$:,214.14 ; of which legacy, $90.00. 
Brooklyn, Lewis Ave., 109; Park Ave.S. S., Branch 
of Tompkins Ave., 30; " Boys’ Mission Band of the 
Clinton Ave. Ch., 25; J. "Pp. Roberts. 5.; Clinton, Mrs. 
M. I. Kinne,1; Danby, C. E.,5; Gaines, 3.90; Greene, 
rst, 28; Groton City, 6.50; H 
tsburgh, Estate of Mrs R. 
Remsen, ist, 5; Spencerport, rst, 21.32; 
Geddes, S.S., 3 28. Woodhaven, ist, 9. 84. 


Woman’s H. M. Uuion. Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Treas., 
2.66 50; Brooklyn, Lewis Ave., 
EM og, 208 to constitute D. Horton an 
H, Ave., L. L., 10; Central Ch. 
B. S., to ER Me Mrs. E. H. Crampton, Mrs. J. W 
James, and Mrs. L. Redding, H. L. M. * ; 53. 25 5 Puri- 
tan, C. E. S., 2z3 Clinton Ave., L. B.S., 
daigua, 7. 25 Candor, 17.70; Clayt fon, 9. Eibridge, 
Aux., 16. 353 Flus and 
River Asso., meeting, 43 
Ithaca, 81.50; Aux., 6; Middletown, 1st, 
S., £0; Newark Aux. .» 8.123. Oswego, 10; 
Riverhead, rst, 20; Ave.,25:; Schenectady, 10% 
Seneca Falls, ro. Syracuse, Good Will, 36. ; Geddes, 
Mrs. M. Cotton an Hi. Weuahaven, 


Waldo, 90; 
Syracuse, 


NEW JERSEY—$400. 58. 
Cedar Grove, Union Ch.,11; Jersey City, rst, 29.60; 
Perth Amboy, Swedish Ch. 365.45- 


PENNSYLV ANIA— $22.70. 
Audenried, WelshS.S..5; North Scranton, Puritan 
Ch., 5; Pittsburg, Swedish, 7.70; Rendham, 2. 


Woman’s Missio Union Penn., Mrs. D. 
Howells, Treas., Guys Mills, 3- 


MARYLAND—$rr.50. 
Canton, 7.50; Frostburg, 4. 


-VIRGINIA—$o.35. 


Falls Church, 9.35. . 


ALABAMA—$z.00. 
Hanceville, Mt. Grove Ch., z. 


LOUSIANA—$189. 40. 


_ Jennings, 189.40. 


FLORIDA-—* 37- Ss. | 


Ocoee 50; 1st, 3-50; Westville, 6.24;. 
Winter Park, 24.6 
TEXAS—$12.50. 

Austin, Tillotson, L 50; Dallas, Central S. S. ro. 
OKLAHOMA—$24.52. 


Kingfisher, 5; Lawnview, 3; Okarche, rst, 4.25. 
Woman’s helical — by Mrs. C. E. Worrell, 
52.29. 
NEW MEXIC 0.00, 
White Oaks, 20. 
OHI0—$26.60. 
Atwater, 21.90; 
INDIAN A—$o8.0s. 
Fort Wayne, South Ch., 2; Hobart, rst, by Rev. R. 
Smith, 7.75. 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs A. D. Bevis, Veeail 


Eagleville, 4-70. 


Alexandria, 6. 553 Anderson, 5.85; East Chicago, 
13.40; Elkhart, Y. P. S. C. E., of which, 10, for Alaska, . 
16 50; Indianapo » Plymouth Ladies’ Union, 30; 
Michigan City, 7; 1; Terre Haute, 
Pl lymouth, 7. - $88.30 


ton, 7; Keene Val- | 


76. 363 Scands.. 
it 


10. 


Carrington, C. 
Fargo, Plymouth, 9; 


‘SOUTH DAKOTA—$242.99 
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MISSOURI—$100.53. 


_ Kansas City, Clyde, x ; C. E. of the Clyde, 4.50; 
rospect Ave., 10; gy 7-65; Webster Groves, 
4-79. 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. A. J Steele Whoo ce 
St. Louis, Pilgrim, Woman’s Assoc., Mrs. R. b, 50. 


SCONSIN—$112.56, of which legacy, $r10. 


| Milwaukee, Estate of E. D. Holton, 110.56; Wae- 
u, Mrs. M. L. Clark, 2. 


00, 


* Davenport, “A Friend,”’ s,oco; Iowa Ci Mrs, M. 
Goodrich, 3: ; Salem, W 8. 


MINNESOTA—$:,074 44; of which legacy, $776.36. 
Received by Rev. A. Clark, Backusand Hackensack, 
.95; Guthrie, 53c.; : Athensand Spencer Brook, Scand. 
chs., 1.60; Minneapolis, Estate ot Dr. James A. Smith, 

235; Vine, 10; North East Mission, 


New Ri Richland, First, rr.o9; St. Paul, Olivet, 


erriam Park, 36; German, Ch.,s; Springfield, Ir; 


Spring Valley, rst, 12.17; Walker, 11.18. 


P Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. A. W. Norton, Treas. 
Ad a, S.S., 446; Cannon Falls, 5; Duluth, Pilgrim, 
S.- class, Happy Pilgrims. 10; Excelsior, 4; Fari- 
baul S. E., 
eights, 10; Plymouth, to constitute Miss M. E, pod 
roy an H. ae M., 50; Bethany, 6; Northfield, Y «is 
C. E., 15; Perham, 2; Rochester, 15; St. Paul, St. 
Total, 197.96 (Less expenses, 


BRASKA-—$55. 60. 


Curtis, S.S.,3; C.E.S., Liberty Crack, 
Ch. . 53 Newman Grove, 22.50; Pickrell, C. E., 3.75; 
ISt, 10; Waverly, 3-45; Wymore, 5.90... 


NORTH DAKOTA— $08. 27. 


Dickinson, rst, 25; Edmore and Lawton, 2; Harvey, 
1st, 6.50; Manoel, s. 50; Olivet, 2.30; Wyndmere and 


‘Dext ter, 2. 


essenden, C. E.,6; Forman 
ankinson, Ladies’ Aid, 


Woman’s H. M. 2.50% f Mrs, J. M. Fisher, Treas.; 


Getchell, C. E., 4.62; H 


7.85 Sykeston, Ladies, 3 Wahpeton, I 
| 0 


Received by Rev. W. H. Thrall, tina, Miss. Soc., 


‘12,503 S. S., 1,508 Alcester, 53 Colum- 


| 


188.83. 
COLORADO—$5r.1 


_Juicsbarg, 1st, 2.05 


| CALIFORNIA ——§33, 


Nerth, 5; Rosedale, ro. 
| OREGON - $13.02. 


‘bia, Gothiand, 2.41; Hot ; Hudson, 
: Keystone, 1st, 1st, 35, 50; Lisbon, and W rights Ss. 
bon, s; 1st, 3; Worthing, 6 2s. 


Received Rev. H. Paonia, 3.50: 
W. C. Veaz Creede, Amethyst 
+» 24.503 dad, 12.75: Ely Pilgrim Ch., 40.853 
Loveland, German Ch., 
ulphur Springs, Kremmbling and Grand Lake; 4: 


| WYOMING—$35.85. 


Received by Rev. W. B. D. Gray. Cheyenne, ast. 
S. S. Easter Offering, 35.85. 


| MONTANA—S60. II. 


Billings, 40.11 ; Helena, rst, 20. 


Bakersfield, 15; Panama, ist, 3.20; Pasadena, 


Sherwood, 2.50. 
Woman’s H. M. Union, by Mrs. C. F. Clapp, Treas. 


Wilsonville, 10.52. 
| WASHINGTON—$s0. 95. 


Received by Rev. S. R. Wood. | Coticastelid, Ir. 40% 
Leavenworth, 14.14: West Seattle, 7.2}. 

Endicott, German Ch. 7: Granite Falls, Union 
Ch., soc ; Hartford, 1; Machias, 1; Seattle, Green 
Lake Ch., 5; German Ch., 10; Tacoma, rst, 2.67. 


eapolis, 1st, 28; Lyn- | 
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| 
| 


UNKNOWN —$2.00. | 


ANONYMOUS —$2.00.. 
MAY RECEIPTS. 


| 


Legacies 3. 794 37 | 
$17,331 78 


| 
$17,960 71, 


AUXILLIARY STATE RECEIPTS 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 
Receipts in May, 1903. 


Rev. Epwin B. Patmer, 7reasurer. 


Amesbury, Union, 9.75; Andover, Free Christian, 
3.48; Anonymous, 20; Attleboro, 2d, S. S., 7.14; 
ank balances, Int., 3 mos., 48 26; Billerica, North, 
Mrs. E. R. Gould, 18; Blackstone, Ch, 10; S.. 
; Sr. C. E., 2; Jr. C. E., 1; Boston, Dorchester, 2d, 
C. A. Day Band, 5; Italian Ch..10; Roxbury. High. 
land (in part), 5; Rox. Wal. Ave. C. E.,5; Braintree, 
1st, 2.75; L. H. M. Soc., 60; Bridgewater, Scotland, 
6.213 Brockton, Porter, S.S., 665; Brookfield, 6 20 
Cambridge, Friend, so; Kencall, Geo. F., (Ital work), 
25; Cummington, Village, 7; Deerfield, South, 35 9 ; 
Easton, North, Swede, 5; Erving, 5; Faimonth, 
North, Nye, Jas., annuity (2 years), 19.96; Fimms, 6 78; 
Foxboro, 13:99, Freetown, Assonet, 11.25: Frost, 
Rufus S., fund. Income, 24; Gloucester, West. for 
general Missionary’s service), 35; Granby, Ferry, 
Rosamond E., Est,., 200; Gurney R. C., fund, Income, 
12; Hatfield, 49.11; Haverhill, Ward Hill, 2; 
Holyoke, 2d, 114.51; Hyde Park, ist, 60.89; S.S., 2.253 
Lawrence, Swedes. 8 80; White. Samuel, so; Malden, 
Map., Swed., 5: Massachusetts, Thankoffering, 50; 
Maynard, 8; Medford, Mystic, S. S., 6.34; Melrose, 


Highlands, 41.64; Milton, ist Evan.,18.59; Newbury, . 


1st, 18.31; North Brookfield, ist, 78; Norwegians, 
8.77; Pittsfield, ist, 32.91; French Mission, 25; 
Plymouth, Pilgrimage, 6.65; Pole, Returns, 4.87; 
Reading, 15; Reed, Dwight, fund Income, 30; Ro- 
chester, East, Miss. Circle, 5; Rowley, 7.10; Royal- 
ston, 2d, 7.59; Shelburne, (addl.), 10; Somerville, 
Highland, 5.53; Prospect Hill, 13.01; Springfield, 
North, Ladies’ Miss. Soc., 1.00; Taunton, Fast, 5-445 
Townsend, 10 31; Ware, 1st, 19.25; Wellesley, 100 55; 
West Springfield, 1st, 7.50; Weymouth, South, O. 
South, 10: Whitcomb, David, fund, Income, 230; 
Whitin, J. C., fund, Income, 1243 Wincheste ’ 
Pierce, S. G., Est. of, 566.66; Woburn, North, 19.42; 
Worcester, Bethany, 16.50; Old South, 92.23; Union, 
45; Worcester South Conference, 36.41. 
Woman’s H. M. Association, by Miss Lizzie D. 
White, Treas; Grant for salary of Miss C. L. Tenney. 
so; Grant for salary cf Mrs. Ellen May, 35;. Roxbury, 
Walnut Ave. Aux., for salary of Rev. S. Deakin, 59. 
Total, Regular, $2,699.55; W.H. M. A., $144.00; 


Home Missionary $4.80. | 
ERRATA. 
Page 137, June No., 2d column, under Mass. H. , 
Society. 


For * Berkeley ’’ (town). read Berkley. 
**6.27’’ under Roxbury, Immanuel, read 627. 
** ** Bedford,’’ read Boxford. 

**Howard under Brookline, read Harvard. 

‘** Cambridge, 12.77,” read Cambridge Pil- 
grim. 12.77. 

* “ Henrickson,’’ read Henrikson. 


. 


MISSIONARY 


THE MISSIONANY SOCIETY OF 
CONNECTICUT. | 
Receipts in May, 1903. 


Warp W. Jacoss, Treasurer, Hartford. 


Abington, 4: Chester, 10.60; Grassy Hill, 3.33; 
Hartford, South, 400; ag, Ave., 50; 4th, Lydia 
Circle, King’s Danghters, 5; ddletown, ist, 23.81; 
Montville, ist, 6.13; New Britain, South, S.S..17; 
New Hartford, 1st, for C. H. M.S, 41; New Haven, 
Plymouth, 53.70; Redeemer, 36.96; Northfield, 6.07; 
Norwich, }}'way, Young People’s Unicn, for Italian 
work 10; Old Saybrook, 2.72; for C. H. M. 
Plantsville, 27.70; Rocky Hill, Mrs. Mary Rose 
Griswold, personal. 2; Scotland, 13.91; Sherman, 
25; South Coventry, for Miss Hartig, 113; Jr. C. E., 
for Miss Hartig, 2; Thomaston, rst, for C. H. M.S., 
13.16; Washington, 1st, 19.15; Winsted, rst, for Miss 
Hartig, 1.24; 2d, 68.22; Woodstock, ist, 15. | 


W.cC.H. M.U. of Conn., Mrs. Geo. Follett, Secre- 
tary ; Hanover, Woman's Homeland Missionary Circle, 
5.25; Hartford, ist, W.H. M. S., 5.75; Middietown. 
ist, H. M. S., all for salary fund of M. S. C., 10; 
Mystic, H. M.‘ircle, 2; New Preston Hill,7; New 
South Ch. Aux. 2; South Britain, H.H. 


Tptal..... stele $912.52 
M.S.C., $855.64 | 
C.H.M.S., 56.88 
* NOTE. 


NEW YORK HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Receipts in May, 1903. 7 
Josian D. Evans, Treasurer. 


Buffalo, rst, 100; Chenango Forks, 5.80; Win- 


throp, ;; Church Extension Soc., 12s. 
| ox: slo ec $235.00 


OHIO HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts in May, 1903. 
Rev. J. G. Fraser, Treasurer, Cleveland. 


Ashtabula, Finnish. 3; Chardon, 12.60: Cincin- 
nati, Lawrence St:, 25; Columbus, South, S. S., 7; 
Huntsburg, C. E., 10; Ironton, W. H. M.S., 25.82; 
Kelloggsville, 3.89; Lawrence, 5; Lucas, Arthur 
Leiter, 5; Nelson, 5; Oberlin, 2d. a personal gift, 100; 
Ravenna, 9 15; St. Mary’s, proceeds sale of pulpit, 
5; Stanleyville, S.S., 2; Wellington, 20. 


DONATIONS OF CLOTHING, ETC. 


Reported at the National Office in May, 1903. 


Concord, N. H., Social Circle of South Ch., box, 
115; Conway, Mass., Ladies’ Soc_ two_ barrels 
and box, 114.50; Middletown, Conn., South Ch., box, 
1235 North Fairfield, 0., M. S. of 1st Chi. 
barrel, 54.68; Orange, N. J.,. Orange Valley Ch., box 
and barrel, 75; Portsmouth, N. H., Ladies of H. 
M.S. of North Ch, barrel, 110 48; West Hartford, 
Conn., ist Ch , box and barrel, 148. Total.....$740.66 


Received and Reported at the Rooms of the 


Woman’s Home Missionary Association 
in May, 1903 


Miss L. L. SHERMAN, Secretary. 

Andover, Free Ch. Aux., 2 bbls., 121.86; Cam- 
bridge, xst Ch. Aux., 2 bbls. and package, 150; 
Chester, Aux., box, 13; Florence Mission Circle, 
box, 32; Hyde Park, Young Ladies’ Society, box, 
34.25; Newtonville, Aux., bbl., 41.70; Newton 
Centre, Aux., bbl., 136. 

| 


| | 
The list of superintendents and Auxiliary ops usually found on the third page of the cover is necessarily 


omitted from this number. 


*Erratum:—Page 138 in June number under Missionary Society of Connecticut, read for Litchfield 1st. 


Litchfield 1st. C. E, 3 
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| FOR 35 YEAR A STANDARD PIANO” 


If you intend 
ed by experts. is 
It makes the Ue 
selection of a ae 
ou a judge of ag 
one, action, 
and finish; w 
tell you how 
used; gives | 
rts,andtells 
Ow ey 
made and put 
of its kind — 
ed. contains ° | Bi 
116 large pages A Wing style—s45 other styles to select from any 
and is name | ae 
‘* The Book of’Complete Information about Pianos,’’ We send it free to any one wishing 
tobuyapiano. Write for it. | | i F 
, | We make the WING PIANO and sell it our- q 
Save from $100 to $200. selves. It goes direct from our factory to Bt, =. 
yourhome. Wedonot employ any agents or salesmen. hen you buy the WING PIANO 78 G 
ou pay the actual cost of construction and our small wholesale profit. This profit is small oe § 
cause we sell thousands of pianos yearly. Most retail stores sell no more than twelveto ne 
twenty pianos yearly, and must charge from $100 to $200 profitoneach. They can’t help it. ’ | 
1 We Pay Freight. No Money in Advance. We will send’an an 
Sent on Trial. WING PIANO to any part of the United States ontrial. We nae 4 | 
freight in advance and do not ask for any advance payment or deposit. Ifthe piano is not ae 
satisfactory after twenty days’ trial tn your home, we take tt back entirely at our expense. a 
You pay us nothing unless youkeepthepiano, There is absolutely norisk or expense to you, 
Old instruments taken in exchange. | | 
| Instrumental Attachment. A special feature 
2) Easy Monthly Payments. chi: WING PIANO: It imitates perfectly. HE 
‘ets the tones of the mandolin, guitar, harp, zither, and banjo. Music written for these instru- q : 
ae ments, with and without the piano accompaniment, can be played just as perfectly by a ia 4 
single on a piano as though rendered by an entire orchestra, The original instru- 
ba mental attachment has been patented by us, and it cannot be had in any other piano, al. & | 
though there are severalimitationsofit. | 
| 
oa IN 35 YEARS OVER 33,000 PIANOS af 
ne WING ORG AN S are just as carefully made as WING PIANOS. They have id 3a 
a sweet, powerful, lasting tone, action,‘ very handsome 
Heise appearance, need notuning. Wing Organs are sold direct from the factory, senton trial $ ce 
are sold oneasy monthly papments. For catalogue and prices write to a4 
49-51 East 12th Street, Af 
American Printing House, 312 to 320 East 23d Street, New York, if | 
| | 


' 
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